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(For THE PACIFIC. ] 
“* Peace: Be Still!” 


‘« Peace: be still!” the Master said, 
Roused by his disciples’ dread. 

‘‘ Peace: be still!” and perfect rest 
The power of his will confessed. 


“ Peace: be still !” the winds obeyed; 
Mighty forces all were stayed. 

‘‘ Peace: be still!” why should we fear, © 
With the Master ever near ? 


‘«‘ Peace: be still !” the morning light 
Slowly breaks on distant height. 

‘‘ Peace: be still !” the last rays die— 
Crimson of the sunset sky. 


Peace: be still!” the shadows fall; 


Stars look down on one and all, 
‘ Peace: be still!” within each breast 
Every passion is at rest. 


‘¢ Peace: be still !” on bended knee 
Now we breathe our prayers to Thee. 

“* Peace: be still !” we know thy love 
Is the answer from above. 


RAILROAD FLAT, J uly 19th. F. B. Crark. 


INTERNATIONAL CONGREGATIONAL 
COUNCIL. 


BY-HAYES CC. FRENCH, M.D. 


_ Dear Paciric: After a three hours’ 
medical feast at the Royal London 
Ophthalmic Hospital, Moorfields, stroll- 
ing round to Memorial Hall, was direct- 
ed to Wayhouse Chapel, on Duke street, 
near Oxford Circus. I don’t suppose 
our American “D.D.’s” ever went to so 
many Circuses in all their lives as in the 
past few days. There we found the 
Congregational Council in session, and 
Rev. Dr. Dunning, of Boston, fm the 
midst of a most interesting address up- 
on the relation of children to the 
Church. Speaking of the necessity of 
unity of action, bringing all human ele- 
ments from childhood to old age in 
church work; he said, ‘‘Man alone is 
not aunit, but a fragment.” The home 
is the center of church influence and 


power. Speaking of the reluctance with | 


which the older members of the Church 
regarded the admission of children to 
the communion, the said: ‘Those who 
believed so much eyed with suspicion 
the children who knew so little. The 
calvinistic portion of the church have at 


‘last come to admit that the number who 


are predestined to eternal life may pos- 
sibly be iacreased, provided we begin 
early enough with the children.” He 
spoke of the Society of Christian En- 
deavor as a good ground plan for the 
admission of our children to the 
Church. He gave a charming word 
picture of “Children’s Sunday” in Amer- 
ica, not forgetting the birds and flowers. 
He spoke also-ot the International 
son system as an American project, and 
a great unifying force, bringing into one 
the Christian sentiment of many de- 
nominations; aso, that it had done 
much to encourage the study of the 
Bible. ‘This study of the Bible has also 
made the children means of impressing 
with Bible truth those of their own age. 
Formerly thought undignified to preach 
to children, and the Church has been 
in danger of dying from too much re- 
spectability. (Cries of ‘Hear, hear!”) 


Those who thought they were coming | 


down in addressing children, found 
themselves lifted up. Few men so high 
but that in ministry to children they 
may be lifted higher. The discourse was 
full of strong and sparkling American 
thought, which is a constant source of 
wonder and delight to the slow and 
conservative English mind. 

Rev. R. F. Herton, M.A., of Hamp- 
stead followed, eulogizing the Society of 
Christian Endeavor as another Ameri- 
can enterprize full of help and impor- 
tance to the Church. He thought it 
led the young to the belief that the re- 
sponsibility of the success of the Church 
rested largely upon them, and that they 
Should be left largely to their own re- 
sources, and be allowed to manage their 
own affairs. Let the pastor be content 
with his preaching, and leave the young 
to their work, and their convictions of 
duty. He would rather see the young 
making mistakes in this regard than the 
old, for there is a better chance of re- 
form. In England the Young People’s 


the discussion heartily endorsed the 
plan of the Society of Christian Endeav- 
or, and it received a warm advocacy 
from the far-off island of Samoa. 

In the evening we were packed into 
Dr. Parker’s church, the City Temple, 
and listened to a grand and brave dis- 
cussion of the great principles that un- 
derlie Congregationalism as given to the 
Church by the Pilgrim Fathers. The 
opening was an ornate apology, filled 
with thundering intonations from the 
tomes of history, and eulogizing the de- 
ceased member whose place the author 
took (Rev. Dr. Dexter), The speaker 
stood before ws, grand and patriarchal, 
with all the courage of his advanced 
convictions, and it was a spectacle of 
which , any American might well be 
proud to see what homage conservatism 
paid to the exacting and often chiding 
utterances of the impatient Occident. 
His text was from Hebrews xiii: 7 
—‘*‘ Remember them that have rule 
over you, and imitate their faith,” etc. 
We can only give broken fragments of 
the grand discourse, a copy of which 
every member of our order should have 
and read. The men of Scrooby and 
Plymouth were as much called of God 
as Paul and Luther, and had not the 


leaders of the reformation and liberation 


made mistakes they would not have 
been our Fathers. Macaulay said of 
the Puritans, that they were the most 
remarkable men the world ever saw; 
their history no accident, but the work- 
ing out of the will of God. Pharaoh 
and his followers were settling, as they 
supposed, the destiny of the enslaved 
jews, but they were as chaff in the hand 
of God, and the despised Israelites be- 
came the heroes of a mighty victory. 
“Man proposes, but God disposes.” 
The one great truth of the whole Bible 
us that God,and not man, rules. God 
rules the stars one way, evil spirits 
another way, and his humanity another, 
making and unmaking kings as in the 
‘days of the prophets. Puritan Fathers 
were God’s men, and to know and serve 
‘God the end of their existence. Of the 
characteristics of the leaders and found- 
ers of Congregationalism faith was first; 
they were supremely men of the Book. 
They paid allegiance, not to kings, popes 
nor priests,.to the Word of God; never 
abating one jot or tittle of that loyalty. 
Let us turn our backs on the dim twi- 
light of the 17th, and walk in the glow- 
ing light of the 19th century,in the divine 
unity and infallability of the Word of 
God. We should be liké our Fathers— 
strong and fervid defenders of the Di- 
vine origin of the Scriptures. Let 
microscopes and telescopes search on, 
and spades dig on, the fact will ever re- 
main that He who hung the stars in the 
heaven made the Book. This old Book 
will prove in the future, as it has in the 
past, the anvil that will wear out all the 
hammers of questioning science that 
may play upon it. Not till we need a 
new sun to paint the flowers and mature 
our harvests, shall we need a new Bible. 
Only get this old Bible into the hearts 
and lives of the people, and the millen- 
ial glory will come. The birth of con- 
stitutional liberty was in the cabin of 
the Mayflower. What the world wants 
to-day is higher conscience, and they 
can only get that out of the Word of 


If these fragments can give you 
some hint of the great feast, we 
shall not have written in vain. It 
would seem from the stifling and 
close’ atmosphere in which the City 


Temple people kept the great audience, | 


for want of reasonable ventilation, that 
the English are no less afraid of God’s 
pure air than the McKinley bill. Imet 
there our royal and genial representative, 
Dr. McLean, and gave him the address 
of his old parishioners, the Widder- 
spoons, with whom I spent a delightful 
night in their home in Bedford, the 
home also of Bunyan. i 

Your correspondent is worshipping at 
the shrine of the Royal Ophthalmic 
Hospital, Moorfields, where we daily 
witness the most delicate operations of 
eye surgery, sometimes, by courtesy, as- 


Guild takes the place in some measure , sisting. Spent the Fourth at Lincoln, 


EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
LONDON, July 8, 1891. 


My Dear Paciric: Your readers will | 


hardly be interested in the story of my 
‘going and coming, in London and its 


vicinity. It is twelve miles from the. 


east end of London tothe westend, and 
there are six millions of people here. Of 
course, the growth is enormous every 
year, and town after town, in all direc- 
tions, is swallowed up. Nor is there an 
attractive spot within twenty miles of the 
present limits that is not rapidly increas- 
ing in population. Even fifty miles away 
‘new towns and villages are springing up 
for no local reason that is apparent. 
Extensions of this kind anticipate by a 
century or two what the scene will be 
when San Francisco shall meet San Jose 


on one side of the bay, and Oakland 


shall meet it on the other side. 

_ There is a sense in which it is true 
that “human nature is the same every- 
where.” But this same essential human 
nature, in its modifications and varieties 
and phases, is an amusing and also an 
instructive study. London is not_ half 
So Cosmopolitan as is San Francisco, al- 
though it 1s the home of thousands from 
all realms and lands. Its own people 
are of such a determined type, :and they 
so largely outnumber all the imported 
elements and ingredients, that their own 
stamp is on all things. Wherever one 
goes he has to say, “Well, this is Lon- 
don, you know.” ah 

On some of the thronged streets very 
miserable specimens of humanity abound. 
Along other streets the faces are intelli- 
gent, uplifted and kindly. Onefeels, not 
only that he will not be harmed, but 
that, if need be, by every hand he will 
be helped. 

London is, happily, full:of parks; only 
three of them large, however, and one 
can linger in these and dream, if he will. 
In Regent’s park one can get himself 
lost, as if in the woods, and hear the 
wild beasts roar from the Zoological 
quarter. But I walk and muse, the 
rather, in such a place as Trafalgar 


Square, with its rushing ‘fountains, its 
lofty Nelson column, its statue of Rave- 
lock, and its other celebrities; or in such 
a center of the business world as exists 


sion Heuse, the Royal Exchange, and 
other noted structures almost touch, and 


where, through statuary, the memory of 
the dead thrusts itself upon the attention. 


|of the living. Here in front of the” 
| Royal Exchange I note the Equestrian 
| statue of Wellington; 4n the rear of it, 
(in sitting posture, the statue of George 


Peabody, and at another angle, in the 
rear, the full length statue of Rowland 
Hill. Qnly a few blocks away towers 
up the Cathedral of St. Paul, an even 
more conspicuous instance of a religious 


structure in the very heart of the world’s 


financial affairs than is the tall spire of 
Trinity church, looking down Wall 
street, in-New York. In lower Broad- 
way, in our metropolis, the policeman 
is often useful, but sometimes powerless, 
In London the policeman is not only 


the politest man on the street, but he is | 


also the most potent. He lifts his 
hand, and every movement is arrested. 
Nothing can stir again until he gives the 
sign. ‘The moment a half a dazen per- 
sons gather at a crossing, he sees them, 
and they have not long to wait; his hand 
is lifted, every team is halted, and not 
one is started till all have crossed over. 
Of a power more absolute, or more be- 
neficent, it were difficult to conceive. — 
The new ‘Weigh House Chapel,” 
where the Council is to sit a part of the 
time, is finely situated. It was dedicat- 
ed last Sunday, July 5th. The Rev. 
Dr. Pulsford preached the sermon. It 
was elaborate, and laboriously deliver- 
ed—so much so that it was like work to 
listen. The structure is elliptical, not 
very large, with galleries all around to 
the organ, which is high above and over- 
hangs the pulpit. Nota particle of paint 
is used. Everything is rubbed .and 
smoothed, in natural colors. A _ very 
different place is Bedford chapel, where 
I heard Dr. MacNeill in the evening. 
This is a square building. Allis square 
within and without. The seats are 
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@t the Pacitic. 


Presipent—Mrs. H. E. Jewett, Vacaville. 
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Mrs. F. B, Pullan. 
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All contributions for the Young Ladies’ Branch of the 
Woman’s Board should be sent to Miss Grace E. Good- 


| bue, Treasurer Y. L. B. W. B., 1722 Geary street, S. F. 


NOTICE. 


- The monthly meeting of the Woman’s 

Board will be held in the First Congre- 

church, Oakland, on Wednes- 
ay afternoon, at 2:30. 

ladies make an especial effort to at- 

tend this meeting, as it is the last in the 

fiscal year of the Board? 


’ COPY OF MRS. LOGAN’S JOURNAL. 


| ANAPENO, RuK, Mar. 22, 1890. 

_ Dear Friends at Home: The weeks 
are slipping away, and I have kept no 
chronicle of events since the Sz left 
us seven weeks ago; but, in fact, there 
has been little to record, as everything 
has been very quiet of late I com- 
menced school again the Monday fol- 
lowing the leaving of the Sfar. The 
girls have been full of interest in their 
books, and everything has gone on pleas- 
antly. One new girl has been added to 
the number—rather an uncouth speci- 
men, who has never had any care from 
any one. She seems very happy here 


vhole. 
where the Bank of Engiand, the Man-— ore 


_article. 


of the Y. P. S.C. E. | and am loyally yours. 

Dr. M. Boynton, of Boston, followed! LONDON, July 4, 1891. 
in much the same line of thought. He pose . 
spoke of the large number of converts The domestic laboratory in Mr. Dwight 
that had come into the Church through LL, Moody’s seminary at Northfield was 
the Society of Christian Endeavor. Its organized by Miss Huntington, of the 


aims, he said, were threefold; to assist, ; Wilson Mission Kitchen-Garden in New | 


first, the individual; second, the, York, and is carried on by teachers of 
Church; and, third, the world. For- her training. It is stated that roo girls 
merly only great genius was admired in are here taught housewifery and sewing, 
the church; but, under the new meth- | cooking, washing, table waiting, and fine 
ods, commonplace, plodding fidelity laundry work as exact sciences, and not 
finds recognition, and the children learn as makeshiftemployments. Mr. Moody’s 
to respect their own ability, however seminary was founded for pupils having 
small. It says to womanhood, “You, | high aims but small means, who may by 
too, belong to God, and he expects jts means obtain a thorough education 
from you something more than silent ,at the lowest cost, with the tacit under- 
worship.” Central principle of the or- _ Standing that every graduate, both of its 
ganization is sense of personal obliga- academic and domestic science courses, 
tion, It creates in youth intense loyalty will be moved to teach what she. has 
to the Church of Christ. It says to the - learned, either privately or profession- 
young, “Above your chief joy must ally. | 
Stand the Church of Christ;” and it| | - 
aims to cultivate Christian fellowship.| The Riverside orange crop sold this 
All but one of those who took part in year, 1890-91, for $1,230,000. 


square, and the backs reach straight up 
to the neck as One sits. A bluish tint 
is on everthing. There is a surpliced 


choir of old and young. The Church | 


of England ritual is used, and much of 
it chanted or intoned. The house was 


torious. B. 


with us, and is taking to’ civilized ways. 
The days come and go, each bringing 
its own work and care; they leave us 


often in much weariness of body, but it 


is good to have work to do for the Mas- 
ter, and we work in hope and faith. 
Three weeks ago to-day, for a little rest 
and change, Mrs. Snelling and I climb- 
ed part way up the mountain, taking the 
girls -with us, of course. We found it 
rather vigorous exercise, but enjoyed 
the little outing and change, on the 
We took luneh, beth the girls 
and ourselves, and sat ina shady place, 
and read the JMisstonary Herald. I 
don’t know ‘but it was a missionary pic- 
nic, infact. We have a fine view of the 
sea when we get up a little way. 

Native food is very scarce now, as it 
is the lone time between the bread-fruit 
seasons, and we have close work to get 
enough for both schools, but I don’t 


think any of them go hungry. To-day 


‘the girls have been cooking the native 
arrowroot, which I presume is not very 
nourishing food, arid which the people 


do not use much except when out of 
other food. They mix it with grated 


cocoanut and water, mix it in loaves, 
which we wrapped in leaves and baked 
in the native oven; ¢¢., hot stones, The 
mothers of some of the girls bring them 
fish on Saturday, which they think is a 


greatluxury. * * * 

October ii, 1890.—The months 
passed slowly away after the last 
writing in this journal, bringing 


almost nothing of change, or of interest 
to write about. I closed school the first 
‘week in July, that the girls might help 
in taking care of the bread-fruit. This 


-js work that the women are not accus- 


tomed to do here, but the girls were 
anxious to try, and I felt that the change 
to real work, after the’ long months in 
sschool, would do them good. Mr. Snell- 
4ng gave out word that he would buy 
_breadfruit, paying in cloth or books, and 
‘as much came in as both the girls and 
boys could take care of. I think we 


-bought over 12,000, and they took care 
of it all, besides considerable which 


grew on the mission premises in previous 
years. We have been accustomed to buy 
the preserved breadfruit itself, and often 


.been obliged to put up with a very poor 
This way of havingthe scholars | 
propose it themselves promises to be 
economical, as well as a surer way of 
having better food for them. We were 


-much pleased with the way in which 


‘both boys and girls took hold of the 


+ 


work, showing interest and skill in it, 


and not wearying of it day after day. 
Thus July passed. The last day of July 
a schooner came from the East, bring- 


ing a small mail from the States, also 


| Miss Palmer. 
not mofethan half filled. ‘The discourse, 


on “Courage,” was brief and rather meri- ' nape. 


We were 
greatly troubled by the news from Po- 
It seems very hard to think of 
the sore trouble and anxiety there, and 


A correspondent in Montana. well | 


writes : “An occasional suggestion to your | 


readers that they hand or mail your pa- 
per to some one who does not take a re- 
ligious paper, I believe would be the 
means of accomplishing some good, and ' 
at the same time add to your subscrip-: 
tion list, as some, no doubt, would be 
induced to subscribe.” — 


| bring, when we. heard one day toward 


‘not be able to help... We were glad to 


Ahink that the S/ar might be looked for 
there at any time. Early in August we 


| began to look for her here, but by the 
, eighteenth, when she had not come, we 


thought it wise to begin school. We 


were in the midst of the fifth week, of 


course thinking much of the S#zaz, and 


-the friends, and the news she might 


General Booth of the Salvation Army! ‘toward noon that there was a, vessel in 
proposes to buy land in the western part’ 
of the United States to found a colony! 
similar to that which he has established: 


in England. 
f 


the lagoon working its way up toward 
ithe mission station. I sent a note to 
Mr. Snelling to inquire what he had 
heard. He replied it was a small 


Will not all | 


-was all on the outside. 


schooner with the American flag, and 
our hopes fell. 

As I closed school at noon, I saw that 
the schooner had come to anchor very 
close to the new wharf. I ran down to 
Mr. Snelling’s, thinking that he had 
probably gone on board, but found him 
very collectedly preparing to commence 
the afternoon session of school. I didn’t 
see how he could do it, for I confess to 
feeling flustered and anxious, and Mr. 
Snelling now admits that his calmness 
He had sent 
off two of the boys to learn the news, 
and said he would let me know as soon 


-as they returned; so. there. was nothing 


for me to do but go home and com- 


|}mence my. afternoon school, which I 


did. By and by, one of the boys came 
to tell me that things were very bad at 
Ponape, and there was a house on 
board the ship, probably one of the Pon- 
ape mission houses, I went on and fin- 
ished afternoon school, shortening it a 
little. 

Not long after school, Mr. Snelling 


sent for me to come down to their house | 


with the girls. I had little idea what 
was in store for me. As I entered the 
door of the sitting-room, there sat my 
friend of years ago—Rose Kinney. It 
took quite a little while to take it all in— 
that she had heard the call away in Texas, 
in the midst of her busy work for the 
colored people, and had left that work 
to come away here and help me, because, 
as she says, there are plenty who could 
and would take her place “ere, but it 
was not so easy to find one to come 
here. There was so much totell. We 
are to have a new house, and so many 
were glad and happy to help build it. 
Mr. Worth is coming with the little 
schooner, etc. 

We ate supper at the Snelling’s, and 
then I gladly took possession of Miss 
Kinney, to show her the place which 
will be home for her for the present. 
The girls spoke several times of how 
God had answered their prayers in send- 
ing some one to help me take care of 
them. They have shown much anxiety 
all the year when I did not feel well, 
lest I should be sick and have to leave 
them. The weeks since havé been un- 
usually busy, with new girls—rather 
wild specimens—to work in the. ar- 
rangements of our one sleeping-room 
so that it will be comfortable for two, 
the caring for stores with small place to 
put them, and the storing away of furni- 
ture we cannot use till our new house is 
built, etc. | 

Miss Kinney has already taken the 
care of the girls’ sewing from me, 
though, of course, I have to talk for her 
as yet, and has also kindly taken to do- 


ing some for me which I suppose I was- 
really needing, though I had not thought 


much about it. 


Saturday, November 1st.—The weeks 


pass more rapidly than when I was 
alone. Miss Kinney has taken hold of 
the language with zeal, and is mak- 
ing good progress. As I get a 
little relief from being constantly 
with the girls, I find a great longing 
coming over me to do more outside 
works—something for the women, who 
seem to have made little progress in the 
upward way. The way does not open 
for more than the weekly meeting with 
them, but I can do more with that since 
I can leave the girls at home. 
hard work-to find any time for writing, 
or even for reading. How glad I would 
be to write a personal letter to each of 
the donors of the house, or at least to each 
place from which funds were sent, but I 
fear it will be impossible. : 
November 15th.—Our work goes on 
as usual—the thought comes that we 
may not be permitted to remain long, 
and we must be ‘diligent while we are 
here. We hear that the mission housés 
at Ponape are all burned. I wonder if 
the Spanish are to be allowed to do as 
they did in the old Netherland times. 
We find that fifteen girls crowd us some 
for room, and keep us busy, also. 
December 6th.—Thanksgiving passed 
very quietly with us. We had services 
in the church in the morning, and’ Mr. 
and Mrs. Snelling passed the afternoon 
with us. It was the day for our English 
service, and we united it with a thanks- 


giving meeting. After the meeting, the | 


training-school boys came, and Miss 
Kinney took her organ out on the ver- 
andah, where boys and girls and we all 
sang for an hour. Thoughts of home 
and loved ones always come on such 
days; thoughts, too, of the blessed 
thanksgiving we will have in the blessed 
home above when we all are gathered 
Friday evening, December 12th.— 


Another week of school is finished. I 


often find myself very weary, both in 
body and mind, on Friday night. The 
meeting with the women is on Friday, 
after school, and is not generally a 
means of refreshment, as a prayer meet- 
ing at home might be. Quite a number 
of the women who attend have babies, 
which, of course, they bring with them, 
and it often seems much easier for the 
babies to get the attention of all the 
women than it is forme. There were 


I have 


quite a number of heathen women in 


effort I got them to sit up close to me. 
The heathens always have the feeling at 
all the meetings that #Aey must sit back 
and let the Christians come to the front. 
I told them, as simply as I could, some 


and his death for our sins, and I thought 
some of them listened better than usual. 
If one of those heathen ones carried 
away one thought or idea, I shall be 
thankful. 

- Last night, one of the girls lingered 
after the others had gone. upstairs, and I 
asked her if there was something she 
wanted to tell me. She replied, “Yes”; 
her heart was heavy, and she wanted to 
tell me about it. Her parents were 
among the first to join the church here, 
but her father has long been a back- 
slider, and Katie heard last week that 
her mother was using the red paint, 
which with them is an open declaration 
of returning to heathenism. Katie sent 
a message to her mother, begging her 
not to do it, but a younger sister came 
yesterday to tell her that her mother 
would persist in her evil determination. 
The two sisters wept long together. They 
have a baby brother, of whom they are 
very fond and proud. Katie said that 


him; she almost wished that God would 
take him, for she could not bear to see 
him grow up a heathen. Our last Sun- 
day’s lesson was about Peter's escape 
from prison through the prayers of 
Christians. I could only remind her of 
this, and assure her that God was both 
willing and able to open the prison gates 
for these poor souls whom Satan has 
made captive, and that he would mani- 
fest his presence here with power. We 
were much moved at the thought of 
these two children weeping and praying 
over the sins of their parents. 
( Zo be continued ). 


fornia will soon be able to take a look 
at their ship, the Morning Siar, in San 
Francisco Bay. But she does not look 
as useful and gay a. craft as when she 
first set sail for Micronesia. She is com- 


her hull. Still, we'll honor her all the 
more—for faithful service, and arduous 
duty well performed. 


EAST WASHINGTON. 


The work in this section of the coun- 
try isin good condition, and progress- 
‘ing. The churches are exceptionally 
|well manned. Rev. J. H. Butler has 
closed his labors with the church at 
Sprague, and has returned with his fam- 
ily to Michigan. The work at Sprague 
is in good condition for a strong, ener- 
getic, practical and devoted pastor. 
They have a lively and efficient Chris- 
tian Endeavor Society; also, a Junior 
Society in good working order. With a 
a thoroughly equipped pastor this church 
would make rapid progress. toward self- 
support. Rev. J. Edwards supplied the 


| pulpit July 12th, and. presented the 


claims of Whitman College in the morn- 


Whitman to an interested audience in 
the evening. A visit to Cheney and 
Medical Lake revealed to the writer that 
church work is making wholesome prog- 
ress under Pastor Hooker. Three new 
members were added to each church 
last communions. 
man College were presented at Tekoa 


lowing evening. 

Rev. O. F. Thayer has closed a pros- 
perous year on this field, and is recalled. 
At Tekoa a church edifice has been 
erected, with attentive hearers. The 
prospects of this place are such as to ne- 
cessitate a man giving his whole time to 
It being the junction of the Coeur d’Alene 
country, and having railroad shops, 
‘it must grow to be a place of consider- 
able importance. Both at Tekoa and 
Farmington the church membership has 
doubled, and the Sunday-schools have 


increased correspondingly. At the lat- 


ter place there is a Christian Endeavor 
Society of twenty members. 


work at Saltese. A Sunday-school of 
forty members has been organized, and 
is well sustained. And the people have 
subscribed $200 toward the support of a 
pastor for the next year.. Brother Thay- 
er preaches to them every Sunday after- 
‘noon. He has the oversight of six 
Sunday-schools. With ail, his hands 
are full. | 


man College is doing very efficient work 
at St. Johnand Endicott.. 
All the members: of the Yale Ban 
Mr. Davies excepted, have mounted their 
horses, and, with fishing utensils. and 


among the mountains and lakes. 3 
Juc Big 


Ain 


‘Mr. Samuel Mather of Cleveland, O,, 


oo given $75,000 to Western Reserve 


TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS. 


promptly by money order, registered letter, 


this afternoon, and with some special 


things about Christ and his life on earth, 


her heart was very much divided about | 


The Sunday-school children of Cali-’ 


ing home for repairs—indeed, if we are 
| rightly informed, there is little left but 


ing, and delivered:a lecture on Marcus 


The claims of Whit- | 


July 19th, and at Farmington the fol- 


Brother Thayer has inaugurated a new | 


Professor B. S. Winchester of Whit- 


guns, have gone to spend a few weeks 


University for its college for women, 
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manner their faith in the mission we are 


‘True, and so will drink become your 


lowe THE PAcIFIC: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. [Wapwaspay, JULY 29, 1891. 
that she enjoys. ed his health and his prospects and made IV: 5-26. Right through all forms and without forms, so AND SEWINARY. 
One-third of the Society’s missions | of him the pitiful object he now is?” the déslares, cach spitit may press into its; | 
GHEEDREN’S DAY RECEIPTS. organized within the year in this dis- | Whisky,” laconically answered thé busi- Father's presence and worship him THE NEXT TERM WILL BEGIN 
trict gave back to her on Children’s | ness man. “You were on the commit-| The Incarnate Word and the Water = Co Aug. 5, 1891, 
Day. One of these (Dougherty Station) | tee to raise money to pay the rent for _ of Life. didly, he tells her that, as between the Jews 
| ee Suriday-schools contributed on Chil-| |. only two weeks old. If any are in | our sick neighbor, whose husband is ag gcse “2 'and the Samaritans, they are right, and her COLLEGE OOUBSE corresponds ve) y s 
dten’s Day not far from $350 to the for havi .|_ Eight busy months have elapsed since our nearly to that of Wellesley College, 
doubt as to the place the C. 5. S. and P. | serving a term in prison tor having COM Lord’s memorable interview with Nicodemus are wrong; OF, Mt least, are Seminary course of study remains 
.| a | missionary department of our Congre-| co iety has, in this short y ade in| mitted forgery, and you know all the cir- | The interval has been fil ‘| blindly led. But, whether called by the one ; | , ; 
: d blishi en filled up, apparently, | name or the other, the heart must bring the 
‘gational Sunday-school anc Publishing the hearts of those best able to judge | cumstances. He started out with almost | with labor as John’s coadjutor, Of particular For circulars or information apply to 
‘Society. This year fifty-eight Sunday-| it, real worth, let them peruse the | the same ideas as you now express; what ve of the com-| worship in spirit and in truth, shall Mrs. 0. T. Mills, 
ee schools have contributed considerably following extracts from letters accompa- | was it that made him a felon and brand- | P™™8! wach an aggreved “d&cipie J find mercy. Then follows the feature of this MILLS COLLEGE P. 0 
q “over $500. This is the amount we nying Children’s Day offerings : ed his innocent wife and children with | him the most notable expression of unselfish that ALAMEDA OO., OAL, 1 
aimed to reach, and we wish to “T enclose in this the amount of our | disgrace?” ‘It was drink, that ruined | devotion anywhere to be found. Pree Deably 
for howing im so substantial | collection on Children’s Day—a collec-| him; but,” becoming excited, “these men | whither Je. | docttine, and instantly connects it with INE 
y tion which I think our little school out | allowed liquor to become their masters.” was journeying with his disciples. The YOUNG LADIES’ 


‘endeavoring to fulfill in reaching the 


$551 74 
Missions of C. SeS, and P. S. are italicized. 


All but two or threc of the above 
sums were contributed by Sunday- 
schools; helped, however, in some 
cases by the congregation gathered to 
hear the Carol Service, “My Sunday- 
school,” rendered. There are a few 
schools which have not yet sent in their 
offerings ; but when all those receiving 
grants of the Carol Service have report- 
ed, we may say that the Congregational 
Sunday-schools of Northern and Cen- 
tral California have contributed, this 
Children’s Day, $550 for the support of 
Missionary Sunday-school work. This 
sum will plant 22 Sunday-schools, and 
support them for a year. 

If our churches of the State would 
do as well for the support of this cause 
(which virtually is the future church in 
embryo) as our Sunday-schools have 
done, California would soon reach self- 
support, toward which let us work and 
pray! The proof of the value of this 
society’s work is that those who are best 
acquainted with it are its most hearty 


- 


member in the above list. 

Brother Hale’s brave little charge at 
Clayton, always at the front in every no- 
ble enterprise, heads the list. Why? 
Because they have seen how the Sunday- 
school Society expends the money en- 
trusted to its care in the four organiza- 
tions made and fostered in Contra Costa 
county. And it was their pastor who 
said, ‘‘Considering the amount of capi- 
tal invested, no one of our seven socie- 
ties is doing so much toward the exten- 
sion of Christ’s cause and the principles 
of Congregationalism.” The flock will 
follow the shepherd. Harry Wetmore, 
their faithful Superintendent, was made 
a life member. | 

Black Diamond comes next, and they 
know whereunto they give, for less than 
one year ago the “‘Sunday-school man ” 
found this village totally destitute relig- 
iously. A Sunday school was organized, 
which resulted in rehabilitating the dry 
bones of a long-ago defunct church or- 
ganization, the reception of a half-dozen 
new members, and the calling of a pas- 
tor. And now this small but vigorous 
plant sends $15.35 (44 cents per mem- 
ber) to bless some other needy commun- 
ity with the same blessing wherewith 


- ~ 
= ve 


ment of her nearest neighbor, Port 

Costa, from one of the Society’s schools, 

gives, in her Sunday-school, forty-two 

cents per average member, and makes 
- their pastor a life member. 

San Mateo, notwithstanding the fact 
that she might well say, “‘We need all 
of our money at home just now,” is 
glad that ‘* Millbrae Mission ” was start- 


amongst the hills may indeed be proud 
of—all given so gladly that it was a 


tage of your kind offer to accept a grant 
on supplies for the Sunday-school As 
you are aware, there has been no pastor 
for the church here for some time, and, 
although we have kept the Sunday-school 
running, it has been at a great disad- 
vantage, and it is very hard to get the 
means for the necessary supplies. We 
have been having David Cook’s litera- 
ture for the past six months because we 
thought it was cheaper, but some of us 
are not very well satisfied wiih them. 
There is a Baptist minister here who 
preaches twice a month. Yours in 
Christian fellowship, Mrs. L. C. E.” 
The grant of supplies has been given 
the Alturas Sunday-school, and also the 
Sunday-schools at Canby and many 


| other points in Modoc and other coun- 


ties. “The Sunday-school Society is thus 
able to hold fields abandoned by our 
Home Missionary Society, and will con- 
tinue to do so until the latter can come 
up and care for them again. Dear 
friends, do not let your interest in and 
prayers for this work cease with Chil- 
dren’s Day ; we need them all the year 
through. LoyaL L. WIrT. 


10, 1891. 


WASHINGTON LETTER, 


WASHINGTON, July.15, 1891. 

It is curious how a man will listen to 
the most elaborate arguments made by 
the most eminent orators in the cause of 
religion or temperance without being 
convinced of the error of his manner of 
living, and then at some unexpected time 
a few words spoken by some old friend 
or neighbor will do what the great orators 
have failed to do. A case of this kind 
has just come under my observation. A 
popular business man about forty years 
of age, whose principal fault consisted of 
his determination “to take a drink when- 
ever I feel like it,” was one of half a doz- 
en gentlemen assembled in a social group 
when the subject of alcoholism came up. 
It was discussed in about the usual way, 
all the gentlemen present being teetotal- 
ers except the business man, who said, 
after listening to his friends tell about 
the harmfulness of alcohol: ‘* Well, I take 
a drink whenever I feel like it, but I 
have no use fora man who will allow 
liquor in any shape to become his mas- 
ter, and I know hundreds of men who 
do the same thing without injury to them- 


I—am,” was the hesitating reply. ‘Well, 
now let us see about it. You remember 
Blank, the Seventh-street merchant; he 
was just that kind of a man when [ first 
knew him. Do you remember what 
caused his failure?” ‘Yes, excessive 
drinking and neglect of his business,” 
‘That waS my impression, Now, do 
you see that haggard-face, slouching fig- 
ure creeping along on the other side of 


sends forty-two cents per member, wish- | 


schoolmate, and the champion athlete of 


master, unless you stop while there is yet 


opening of the new prohibition taber- 
nacle in Prohibition Park, at Port Rich- 
mond, Staten Island, July 4th. Meet- 
ings will be held every afternoon and 
evening in the tabernacle, for six weeks. 


The number of American students in 
Berlin this summer is unusually great. 
At the University alone the number is 
208. There are many more than this 
attending private clincs, studying Koch’s 
methods, acquiring the German lan- 
guage, or pursuing studies in art and 
music. 
The Journal of Education says 


of the World’s Congress Auxiliary of the 
Columbia Exposition to become an hon- 
orary member, and added, when asked 
to write: “But as for a song, I am an 
old man, verging on 82, and cannot 
promise.” 

The more the cigarette is legislated 
against the more its consumption increas- 
es. The output of cigarettes throughout 
the country for the month of March 


285,800 during the same month of last 


W. H. Woods, a lawyer of Hunting- 
don, has a clock which is said to have 
once been the property of John Knox, 
the reformer. It was made in Paisley, 
Scotland, in 1560, and was in the Knox 
family for 150 years. John Witherspoon, 
one of the signers of the Declaration of 
Independence, brought it to this country 
in 1768. 

Yale has just graduated 400 men and 
conferred the degree of B. A. on Miss J ose- 
phine Lewis, of New Haven. Cornell 
graduated 255 (11 in agriculture, 28 in 
electrical engineering, 24 in mechanical, 
24 in civil). Dr. Merrill E. Gates was 
formally inaugurated President of Am- 
herst, with oration by Dr. R. S. Storrs. 
An autograph letter from Henry Ward 
Beecher, written when seventeen, at col- 
lege, was presented by Mr. Shearman, of 
Brooklyn. Wellesley graduated 124 and 
Smith 83, its largest class. From Alma, 
the new College in Michigan, four were 
graduated at this its first commence- 
ment. | 
Mrs. G. P. R. James, who died re- 
cently in Wisconsin on the anniversary 
of her husband’s death, had lived in this 
country for the last twenty-seven years, 


the United States, first at Norfolk, then 
at Richmond, in 1852-58, and although 
he had removed to Venice in a like ca- 
pacity before his death in 1860, yet Mrs. 
James retained a warm interest in Amer- 
ican affairs. Her only son now lives in 
Eau Claire, which had been her home of 
late years. 


The man who eck for truth will never 


stilts. 


Lord Tennyson accepted the invitation | 


amounted to 250,501,860, against 154,- 


journey itself was a worderful exhibition of 
our Lord’s characteristic spirit. The Pharisees 


eyes, stirred within him the fountains of loving 
pity for this poor, erring child of God. And 
all the tender compassion which afterwards 
uttered itself on Calvary breathed through his 
reply— ‘‘If thou knewest the gift of God, and 
who it is that saith unto thee, Give me to 
drink, thou wouldst have asked of him, and he 
would have given thee, living water.” 

It was that eternal life, of which he himself 
was the source, and for which every human be- 
ing is fitted, which Jesus had here in mind; 
that life of which he had discoursed to Nico- 
demus, and into which one can enter only 
through the gateway of a new birth; that life 
which is instinct with the energy of Almighty 
God, and which manifests itself in all the fruits 
of the indwelling Spirit; a life of goodness, of 
exuberant joy, and of sustained and sustaining 
peace—that is, the gift of God, and that is 
the living water. 

The first stage toward the endowment of 
that poor, unsatisfied soul, with this inestimable 
boon, is passed. Her attention is aroused; and 
feebly the pulses of her better life, long dor- 
mant, are beginning to beat again. Her pert 
boldness is disappearing before the look and 
the mysterious words of this stranger. ‘‘Sir,” 
she now addresses him, ‘‘thou hast nothing to 
draw with, and the well is deep.” She does 
not apprehend the significance of his words, 
but she is feeling toward them. His next re- 
sponse will carry her still further along, and 
deepen the impression that it is to something 
more than the ordinary drinking of ordinary 
water that his words refer, ‘‘Every one that 


—ah, how well she knew it !—‘‘but whosoever 
drinketh of the water that I shall give him, 
shall never thirst; but the water that I shall 
give him shall become in him a well of water, 
springing up into eternal life.” There was 
mystery in the words, but a mystery suggestive 
of possibilities blissful beyond her wildest 
dreams till then; and the tone and look brought 
even more of heaven into her heart. She is 
staggering under the rush of new and unwont- 
ed emotions; her thoughts are all in a turmoil; 
the old and the new are jostling each-other, 
and she hardly knows what she is saying as 
she breaks forth, ‘‘Sir, give me this water, that 
I thirst not, neither come hither to draw,” over 
hot and dusty paths, with labor and with pain. 
Another stage is passed, and the loving Lord 
will lead this poor child upward, and nearer yet 
to the fountain of eternal life. It must be by 
a sharp stroke; one which will startle con- 
science and awaken the sense of spiritual de- 
filement and need. » ‘‘Go, call thy husband and 
come hither.” The direction may mean some- 
thing; it may mean nothing. But it takes 
effect; and it puts her, hardly knowing why, in 
an attitude of self-defense, ‘‘I have no hus- 
band.” It will not do to leave her under any 


her kindly teacher; that would simply fling her 
back into her old hard, sinful ways. The next 
sentence, therefore, cuts to the quick: ‘*Thou 
hast had five husbands; he whom thou now 
hast is not thine husband; so far as this, thou 
hast told the truth.” Her past life, and prob- 
ably her special sin, spring into view in this 
sentence. She acknowl. dges both in her quick 
response, ‘‘Sir, I perceive that thou art a 


ground, and, as the most hopeful device, tries a 
theological’ discussion. There on that moun- 
tain rising above them her ancestors had estab- 
lished a center of worship; Jesus, as a Jew, she 
supposed, would claim that this was the sulitary 
dignity of Jerusalem. It was useless; the Lord 
would not be turned aside. Instead, he lifts 
her above all these discussions of places and 
forms; declares to her the great truth of the 
Spirituality of God, and of his demand for a 
worship by the spirit as the condition of ac- 


the Incarnate Word; and we stand astonished, 


impression that she has been able to deceive} 


at the announcement which fell, with such sim- 
ple dignity and truthfulness, from the lips of 


Here is a danger-point in religious conversa- 
tion. It will be encountered whenever the 
moral nature of an unconverted sinner has been 
aroused, if at’‘no other time, Look out for it. 
And the only security against serious failure 
here is such an intense moral earnestness, born 
of such godlike compassion as filled the Sav- 
iour’s heart when he looked upon that poor 
Samaritan woman. 

4. Be what Jesus was, a lover of nature and 
a close observer of nature. Both worlds are 
thoughts of the same divine mind; and by each 
the other can be illustrated. Learn how to do 
this. Have deep thoughts to illustrate, and 
then read these deep thoughts in both.revela- 
tions of our Heavenly Father. But hold illus- 
tration ever, as Jesus did, to its proper, subor- 
dinate place. Never let it blunt the edge of 
the truth itself; and learn when to lay it aside, 
and press home withthe simple, unfigured asser- 
tions of divine wisdom. Study these two con- 
versations, with Nicodemus and with the Sa- 
maritan woman, for instruction. | 
§. Be conciliating in leading souls heaven- 
ward, but be honest—‘‘ Grace amd truth,” not 
grace at the cost of truth. 

6. Nicodemus found his way to God barred 


by spiritual pride; this woman, by immorality. 


The barriers are many, but the danger is uni- 
versal, 

7- Note the rapturous joy of the Redeemer 
over the conquest of that one sin-stained and 
benighted soul. Note how it took from him 
ali sense of weariness, all feeling of hunger. 


and loving supporters. Take, for ex- year. This shows the enormous increase SoD ce oh. Wakes to ok bl Note, too, how he rose in holy exultation as he 
BIBLE House, SAN FRANCISCO, Tul © | forecast the ingathering of the Samaritans. 
ample, the four largest contributors per » July | of 96, 267,060. | though the well may be, “‘shall thirst again” | That is the temper which is needed for winners 


of souls; not necessarily a powerful intellect, | 


nor large acquirements in worldly lore, but a 
Christ-like, self-forgetting, all-absorbing ap- 
| preciation of and love for human sou/s.. They 
will not be denied to such love. 

8. Moreover, let us be willing to work in 
just those places where the Heavenly Father as- 
signs us our task. It is a great point. Jesus 
did not choose his sphere of labor. He re- 
ceived it at his Father’s hand, and so laboring 
he was never out of place. He could justify 
himself in the eyes of his disciples for talking 
publicly with a woman. The principle has a 
bearing upon the current craze for going 
through the ‘‘ slums” of our cities, in the pro- 
fessed interest of Christian work. In nine 


It is not every one who is fitted for ‘‘ slum- 
ming.” Those who are, God will appoint to 
the service. The rest of us had better confine 
our investigations and our efforts within less 
compromising limits. — 

I have heard that in the Orient the water- 
carriers go through the streets crying, ‘‘ The 
gift of God! The gift of Gud!’ It is the 
message of this story to every unsatisfied soul 
—‘* The gift of God! The gift of God!” Eter- 
nal Jife through esus Christ our Lord! ‘*Him 
that is athirst, let him come, and whosoever 
will, let him take of the water of life freely.” 


It is not by change of circumstance 
but by fitting our spirits to the circum- 
stances in which God has placed us, 
that we can be reconciled to life and 


FOR YOUNG LADIES, 


Kindergarten and primary for Jittle girls and 
boys. The summer term wiil mmence 
Monday, Juty 27,1891. Students prepared 
for the state U::iversity and other co!leges, 
Sp: cial courses of study «xn be pursued. 
Individual attention is given 10 pupils when 
» ecessary fur their advancement. For full 
particulars apply tv the principal, Mr+. M. 
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cases out of ten it is a delusion and a snare. | 
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A Select School for Young Ladies. 


Fourteenth year. Fifteen professors and teach- 
ers. For catalogue or information address the 
Principal, Rev. EDWARD B OHUROH, A.M., 
1‘ 36 Valencia street, San Francisco, Oal. 
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Circle. 


Those Good, Old-fashioned Folks. 


Somehow the people of to-day 
Ain’t as they used to be; 
At any rate, I’m pretty sure 
They’re not the same to me. 
And while they’re many just as good 
As those I used to know, . 
There’re scores and scores among them 
That are only so and so. 
We used to always take a man 
Exactly as he said, 
But now its safe to take him 
Just the other way instead. 
It does my heart just lots of good 
To meet, once in a while, 
Some of those good, old-fashioned folks 
So nearly out of style. 


I wouldn’t say the world in honesty 
Is slipping back, 
{ wouldn’t say that Christians hunting grace 
Have lost the track, 
I wouldn’t say that men to-day 
Are less the friends of truth 
Because they seem to differ from 
The ones I knew in youth. 
Those statements I refuse to make, 
But this I freely say: 
Those people please me quite as well 
_ As those I meet to-day. 
Their hearts and hands were honest, 
And their lives held little guile, 
Did those old-fashioned people, 
Now so nearly out of style. 


We're wiser than they used to be; 
We may be weaker, too, 

And good old homespun honesty 
May less our hearts imbue. 

These later days we all are bent 
On getting rich so fast, 

- We haven’t time to think of things 

They thought of in the past. 

We're wildly striving after gold, 
We rush, and push, and crowd, 

And after a while we’ll each be wantin 
Pockets in his shroud. . 

But none of us can e’er outrank, 
Within the afterwhile, 

Those good, old-fashioned people, 

. Now so nearly out of style. 

—Chicago Herald. 


THE RIGHTS OF CHILDREN. 


The existence of our children is a 
large Opportunity to.do work for our 
Master, and no other field offers so large 
a harvest. We shall fail, however, even 
in this promising soil, unless we extend 
to them a full recognition of their rights. 
The duty of children to parents is a 
subject that occupies so large a place in 
ethics, that we are in danger of forget- 
ting some of our most important duties 
to them. No parent is faithful to his 
trust who fails to have the obedience of 
his children; but if the object of that 
obedience be forgotten, then the enforc- 
ing of our will becomes the act of a ty- 
rant. 

“Children, obey your parents,” is a 
divine command. Until they come to 
years of understanding, God expresses 
His will to them through us. We teach 
them to obey us, in order that it may be- 
come easy to submit to the will of God 
at a later period. We also teach them 
obedience because they are ignorant of 
their own best interests, and incapable 
of safely directing themselves. 

Hence, it is not so much our preroga- 
tive to require obedience as the child’s 
privilege to yield it. With that thought 
in mind, what parent can be impatient 
with a child who has been disobedient ? 
He has injured himself a hundred-fold 
more than he has us. .We might weep 
as Jesus did over Jerusalem, but we 
could not be impatient. We are indig- 
nant with a servant who disobeys us, 
because we have paid for his obedience, 
and it belongs to us for our own advan- 
tage; but in no such sense may we claim 
the obedience of our children. To 
learn to obey is one of our children’s 
rights; and woe be to that parent who 
does not teach the lesson, and teach it 
in the proper spirit and with the true 
end in view !. 

If it be true that childhood is the 
happiest period of human existence, 
then it is also true that children are ca- 
pable of keener mental anguish than 
the mature man. Neither proposition 
may be true, but any impartial student 
of human nature knows that a child is 
as capable of mental suffering as an 
adult. Heart hunger is worse than phy- 
sical suffering; and when that hungry 
heart is a child’s, who can look on un- 
moved ? Sympathy in trouble, loving 
words of approval when deserved, and a 
genuine interest in those things that 
make up the joys and sorrows of child- 
hood, will satisfy that hunger. A beau- 
ful home, fine clothes, expensive play- 
things, a dainty table, and even a liberal 
education, will not do it. Few parents 
neglect to blame their children when 
they do wrong, but many a child never 
hears a word of commendation. They 
learn what actions please their parents 
only in a negative way. Their ears 
grow accustomed to the language of re- 
proof, while their hearts ache for en- 
couragements in their efforts to do right. 
An appreciative word at these times, 
warm from a loving parental heart, will 
not only bring happiness to a deserving 
child, but will go further in establishing 
right principles than any reproofs. The 
reproofs can not be spared, but the 
commendations will have the greater 
effect. But reproof and praise should 
be given with no other thought than the 
good’of the child. To reprove from a 
mere sense of our own right, or to vary 
in our manner of reproving according 
to our Own moods and tempers, is in- 
justice to those too weak to defend them- 
selves. 

It is our children’s right that we 
should be acquainted with them, so that 
we can comprehend their heart-needs. 
They study us, and soon learn to know 
us; but do we know them? If not, a 
large share of our well-meant efforts are 
being misdirected. While we think of 
them only as children, just so long will 
we fail to understand them. ° They 
should be recognized as fellow human 


fering from our own. We should be 
frank and open with them, treating them 
as reasoning creatures, not breaking, but 
directing their wills. We should, so far 
as possible, give them our confidence in 
both important and unimportant matters. 


) It will seldom be betrayed if the child 


has had proper training. Then will 
they come to us with their secrets; and 
no more should we betray théir confi- 
dence than prove false to any other 
trust. Children readily open their hearts 
to those who enter their little world with 
sympathy. They do more“ than that. 
Repeatedly they bring their most secret 
thoughts to us, till we have again and 
again repelled them. Then, and not 
till then, do they seal their hearts to us, 
to be opened, perhaps, if opened at all, 
to those unworthy to look therein. The 
opportunity has gone from us forever, 
and who shall measure the loss to our 
child ? | 
Children do not grow away from us 
till we grow away from them. Self-in- 
terest, if no higher motive, should 
prompt us to be true to our offspring. 
Every parent has two opportunities of 
coming to honor among men. His in- 
fluence for good may be so directly felt 
by the world that it will be acknowledg- 
ed, and his name be cherished in the 
memory of his fellow-men. But many 
of us fail here, and will be forgotten if 
we do not live again in our children. 
Here is our second opportunity, and 
who of us can afford to bury this, our 
Lord’s talent? 
Every child has a right to a share of 
the time and personal attention of both 
parents. The father who is too busy to 
give an occasional hour to his children 
is robbing them of more than he can 
ever will to them. To think he has 
done his full duty when he has made 
proper provision for their physical and 
intellectual wants is more than a mis- 
take. Itisacrime. When a father be- 
comes merely a “provider,” he consents 
toa loss of manhood; and if he does 
not lose his self-respect, he will, at least, 
lose the respect of his children. Mothers 
are expected to come in hourly contact 
with their families (though the children 


‘in many beautiful homes in modern life 


are denied this greatest blessing), but 
who pleads for the children’s rights to 
their fathers? Not but what fathers 
are affectionate andindulgent. Not un- 
frequently does a father yield a desired 
point to a child that the mother would 
unhesitatingly refuse; not because he 
loves him more, but because he is less 
acquainted with him. Many a father 
would be a better man if he lived with 
his children a little more. : 
Fathers and mothers both, remember 
that no one can take your place in your 
children’s lives.. It is your mission to 
explain the object of living to your 
child. You should be able to detect the 
slightest danger of a deviation from the 
right path. This does not mean that all 
your hours are to be given to them. 
Children are to learn that neither the 
home nor the parents are exclusively 
theirs; otherwise selfishness woild be 
fostered. No home should be so given 


beings, with rights equal to, though dif- 


‘into plain or fancy shapes. 


Household. 


VENETIAN CaKEs.—Weigh out one 
quarter of a pound of butter, and wash 
it free from Salt. Wipe it dry in a clean 
towel or napkin, then beat it to a cream; 


then add one quarter of a pound of 
powdered sugar, and beat together, | 
thoroughly, to a light cream, then beat ' 
in the yolks of three eggs, which have | 


been well beaten until all are creamy. 


ounces of sliced almonds; last of all 
stir in, carefully, six ounces of very dry 
flour that has been sifted, but do not 
beat. This paste should be like very 
soft biscuit dough; if too sticky to han- 
dle, dredge in more flour very carefully, 
as the softer you can handle the paste 
the better the cakes. Have a plate of 
powdered sugar by you, and dip the 
palms of your hands into that instead of 
into flour; break off pieces of the dough 
about the size of hickory nuts, and roll 
into a ball lightly and quickly, in the 
palms of your hands. Drop onto a but- 
tered pan, being careful not to put them 
too near, so that they will run together in 
baking, as that spoils the shape. Bake 
in a quick oven, like the jumbles. 
While they are baking, stir the whites of 
the eggs thick with powdered sugar, add 
the juice of half a lemon, and when the 
cakes are done let them lie a minute on 
the clean towel, then spread the bottoms 
of half the cakes with the frosting, stick- 
ing the bottom of another cake to each 
one. When you eat them to-morrow 
you will think they are put together with 
French cream candy. These are deli- 
cious little cakes. First, before com- 


| mencing these cakes, you must blanch 


the almonds, by pouring boiling water 
on them. Let them stand a minute, 
and then rub the skins off, which you 
will find all loose. After blanching take 
a sharp penknife and cut into strips, say 
three or four strips to every nut, or half 
nut, if they should divide. | 


JuMBLEs.—Beat up one cup of butter 
to a cream, then beat in two cups of 
sugar. Beat. four eggs thoroughly and 
add to the butter and sugar. Sift two 
heaping teaspoons of baking powder 
and one-half one of salt with three 
scant cups of flour, and add it to the 
batter. Beat it in carefully. It should 
be just stiff enough to roll out. 
the dough into two parts. To one part 
add one cup of grated chocolate. 


make the whole amount into chocolate 


late. Into the other half of the cake 
and grate the yellow rind into it, also 
being very careful not to grate down 
into the white of the rind, as that is 
very bitter— something, I believe, I have 
told you before, but Ido not want you 
to forget it. Into the orange jumbles 
you may have to add a little more flour. 


kinds of jumbles out thin, and cut out 
Watch 
carefully while baking that they may not 
burn on the bottom. After they have 


up to the younger members of the. house 

hold that the father is driven away for 
the sake of peace, and the mother be- 
comes a perpetual slave to noise and 
the children’s wants. The home is a 
community where equal rights should be 
enjoyed. Father and mother must have 
some undisturbed moments, and chil- 
dren must learn to respect these rights; 
but that does not imply that every time 
father comes into the house there must 
be an instant cessation of all the hub- 
bub that mother has uncomplainingly 
endured all day. The father has no 
right to impress upon the children’s 
consciousness that he is the extinguisher 
of all their joys, making them as glad to 
see him go as he is to get away. Let 
him exercise his own rights in a spirit 
that will win and hold his children’s 
love and respect. ‘The children’s rights. 
having been respected, they will learn to 
care for the rights of others, and a ten- 


‘dency of tyranny will not be cultivated 


in them to embitter the lives of those 
who come after them.—Z xchange. 


HOW TO FIND REST. 


If any one is restless, there is a cause 
for it. There is no use of reading books 
or of longing for rest in order to get it. 
Christ says: “Learn of me, and you 
shall find rest.” If we learn of him we 
shall find rest at once; if we accept him 
as our teacher, and take lessons of him 
how to live, we will obtain rest. It is 
the same thing he meant when he said: 
‘Take my yoke upon you”—not a bur- 
den, remember. What isacollar toa 
horse? Is the yoke of a horse the bur- 
den? No, the collar is what helps him 
to bear the burden easily. Christ saw 
men borne down with burdens. He 
said: “Try life as I live. My yoke is 
easy, and therefore my burden is light.” 
Instead of Christianity adding to the bur- 
den, it is the secret of the amelioration 
of life. It enables one to take the bur- 
dens of life without finding their weight. 
He actually goes on to specify what we 
are mainly to learn of him: “For I am 
meek and lowly of heart.” 
the connection between being meek and 
having rest? Most are not meek and 
lowly in heart. Many worry, thinking 
they are not in their right place, that 
they have been looked down on; and at 
night they are bitter and lose their rest 
from wounded pride, and from imagin- 
ing people are slighting them. These 
things would be impossible for us, if we 
learned of Christ and were meek and 
lowly in heart—Professor Drummond. 


- There is a greater pleasure than mak- 


ing money, and that is in giving it away. 


-off superfluous matter. 


been in the oven about five minutes, it 


is weil to move the pans to the grate on 
| top, to finish the baking. They ought 


to be done in ten minutes in a quick 
oven. You can get along very rapidly 
with them. oe 


WEARING FLANNEL.—Flannel next to 
the skin is an important preservative 
against cold. It not merely acts as a 
non conductor of heat, but gently stim- 
ulates the skin and assists it in throwing 
Persons who 
have in any way to take violent exercise, 
so as to produce frequent and ‘copious 
perspiration, should wear flannel next to 
the skin. So should those who are fre- 
quently troubled with cough or tender- 


general debility. All elderly people re- 
quire the warmth and nourishment 
which flannel affords. For wearing 
next to the skin thin flannel should be 
chosen, and should be taken off for the 
night and spread on a chair, so that the 


should be borne in mind that a little 
flannel next the person is of more avail 
in preserving health than a large quanti- 
ty of outer mufflings.—Vational Siock- 
man. 


lemons until very soft, that the juice 
may be more easily extracted, have 
them cut in halves or quarters, and 
squeezed as dry as possible with a 
lemon squeezer, putting the juice all in 
a large bowl; then, to this juice add the 
sugar, about one pint to every six lem. 
ons, stir it up well till dissolved. Pour 


Do you see 


a cup of hot water on the sugar first, be- 
fore adding it to the juice, and that will 
help it to dissolve more readily. Keep 
_in the ice chest, or in some cold place 
| for the night, and in the morning put 
| into large glass jars, screw up tight, and 

your lemonade is all ready for your 
_water to be added at the picnic. Carry 
a good supply of ice in large milk can. 
_The cover.of the can keeps out all dirt 
and dust, making a milk can the hand- 
iest and best arrangement I know of for 
picnic lemonade. | 


| PEPPERMINT Drops.—Put three and a 


half ounces of sugar and a tablespoon- 
ful of water in a small granite saucepan; 
add three drops of essence of pepper- 
mint, stand the saucepan over the fire, 
and, when the mixture begins to 
melt, stir with a small wooden paddle 
for two minutes, then take it from the 
fire. Have ready large sheets of oiled 


foolscap paper. Take the saucepan in 
, the left hand, and your candy dipper in o 
the right. Pour the candy in drops e”° — 


Divide | 


Should you wish, at any other time, to. 
jumbles, add two cups of grated choco-- 


dough, add the juice of one orange; 


moisture may pass off. In general, it 


Picnic LEMONADE.—After rolling the 


You can tell by trying. Roll both | 


ness of the chest, or who are liable to | 


about the size of large peas, in close 
rows on the oiled paper, using the han- 
dle of the candy dipper to cut off, as it 
were, each one ‘from the saucepan. 
When the drops are firm and cold, dip 
a paste brush in warm water and lightly 
brush the under side of the paper, then 
with a limber knife remove the drops, 
and place them ona sieve in a warm 
place to dry. Keep in air-tight boxes. 


CHOocoLATE Butrer.—Stir one quar- 


Beat together thoroughly, then add four ter of a pound of butter over the fire 


until quite soft and creamy, but not 
melted ; have ready two cakes, or one 
quarter of a pound of vanilla-flavored 
chocolate on a saucer which you have 
placed on the top of an open teakettle 
of boiling water, sprinkle the chocolate 
gradually with milk to soften it a little, 
and when it has dissolved sufficiently, 
so that you can, mix it well into the 
butter. Stir them well together, then 
put into little bowls or cups, to shape. 
You will find it very nice spread on 
or biscuit.—LZadies’ Home Jour- 


Mince Meat.—Nine pounds meat, 
fourteen pounds apples, two pounds 
suet, four pounds raisins and the same 
of currants, nine lemons, cne-half gallon 
molasses, five pounds brown sugar, 
three cups vinegar, four quarts cider 
and one quart hot water In which the 
meat has been cooked. Season with 
two ounces ground cinnamon, one large 


pepper, four nutmegs and a small table- 
spoon salt. Mix well, heat and can 


This will make six gallons of most ex- 
cellent mince meat. $2 


~EARACHE.—Olive oil, one drachm: 
ether, one drachm ; tincture of opium, 
one drachm; oil of bergamot, fifteen 
drops. Mix well together. A drop or 


two in the ear will cure the ache, and 


soothes the sufferer to sléep in a very 
short time. The mixture should be 
kept in a bottle with. a ground-glass 
stopper to prevent evaporation. 
for children who suffer from earache as 
children so often do. | 


‘Tomato Catsup.—One-half peck of 
tomatoes cut fine, one teacup grated 
horseradish root, one-half teacup salt, 
one teacup each sugar, black mustard 
seed, white mustard seed and celery cut 


| fine, one teaspoon black pepper, one 


red pepper without the seeds, one tea- 
spoon each cloves and mace, two tea- 
spoonfuls cinnamon, one quart good 
cider vinegar. -Boil them two or three 
hours. 


ORANGEADE.—¥For the orangeade, to 
the juice of six oranges, add that of two 
lemons, as the orange juice alone tastes 
rather insipid. Add sugar in the .pro 
portion of half a pint to every six or- 


anges and two lemons. 


LOSING BOTH WORLDS. 


It is not worth while being religious 
unless you are altogether religious. It 
won't do to be merely playing at religion 
or having religion on us as a bit of ven- 
eer. It must saturate us. Some seek 
first the kingdom of God. Others put 
itina second place. Then prayer-meet- 
ings are dull, fellowship gatherings are 
uninteresting; but the moment a man be- 
gins to seek first the kingdom of God 
and his righteousness, all things are right. 
Any man who has not heartily thrown 
himself into the kingdom of God may 
be religious; but there is something he 


| loves more, and both worlds are spoiled 


to him. He has neither the cream of 
the one nor of the other. The great 
desideratum of the present day is not 
more Christians, but a better band of 
them.— Professor Henry Drummond. 


Strangely do some people talk of 
‘setting over” a great sorrow—overleap- 
ing it, passing it by, thrusting it into 
oblivion. Not so. No one ever does 
that—at least no nature which can be 
touched by the feeling of grief at all. 
The only way is to pass through the 
ocean of affliction solemnly, slowly, with 
humility and faith, as the Israelites pass- 
ed through the, sea. Then its very 
waves of misery will divide, and become 
to us a wall on the right side and on the 
left, until the gulf narrows and narrows 
before our eyes, and we land safe on 
the opposite shore.—Dnah Muloch 
Craik. 


_ Paul, in his writings, often speaks of 
‘the peace of God.” This, indeed, is 
with him a favorite phrase. This peace 
God imparts to a soul that is reconciled 
to him by the death of his Son. One 
who has this peace is conscious of it. 
It is to him a matter of experience. He 
looks upon God as his friend, and re- 
joices in him. He is alike willing to 
obey his laws and to be saved by his 
grace. He does not propose to have 
any will of his own that is opposed to 
that of God. “Thy will be done,” is his 
constant prayer. 


It is the gracious privilege of the 


Christian to think of heaven as his fu-|J 
ture and eternal home. He should carry 


this thought wjth him through life and 
lie down in death with it. God in His 
Word authorizes him thus to think. 
Death to him is no extinction of his 


conscious being, but simply a change in 
the place of his residence greatly to his 
advantage.—/Vew York Independent, 


| ' Christ" said the kingdom of heaven is 
at hand. You dont need to wait” until 
you die and get into heaven. It is near 
by—all around you—if you will only 


what is not needed for present use. | 


your soul to it.— Methodist Record~ 


tablespoon of cloves, two teaspoons | 


This is | 


perintendent for Central and Northern Califor- 


CONGREGATIONAL DIREC TORY. 
CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES IN 
SAN FRANCISCO. 


FIRST CHURCH—Southeast corner Post 
and Mason streets. Sunday services, 11 A.M. 
and 7:30 P. M.; Suncay-school, 12:30; Chi- 
nese school, 6 Pp. M.  Prayer- meeting, 
Wednesday, 7:30 P.M, 

PLYMOUTH CHURCH —Post street, be- 
tween Buchanan and Webster.. Rev. W. D. 
Williams, D.D., Pastor; residence, 1719 Post 
street. Sunday services, II A. M. and 7:30 
P.M.; Sunday-schools at 9-30 A.M. and 12:30 
Pp. M.; Christian Endeavor, 6.30 P. M. 
Prayer-meeting, Wednesdav, 7:30 P. M. 

THIRD CHURCH—South side Fifteenth St., 
between Valencia and Mission. Rev. F. D. 

» Pullan, Pastor. Sunday services, 11 A, M. 

and 7:30 P. M.; Sunday-school, 12:30 P. M. 

Prayer-meeting, Wednesday, 7:30 P. M. 

‘FOURTH CHURCH — South side Green 
street, between Stockton and Powell streets. 
Rev. H. H. Wikoff, Pastor. Sunday ser- 
vices, II A. M. and 7:30 P.M.; Sunday- 
school, 12:30 P.M, Prayer-méeting, Wednes- 
day, 8 P. M. 

BETHANY CHURCH—Bartlett street, near 
Twenty-sixth street. Rev. W. C. Pond, 
Pastor. Sunday services, 11.A. M. and 7:30 
P, M.; Sunday-school, 12°30 P. M.; Chinese 

- school, 6:30 Pp, M. Prayer-meeting, Wednes- 
day, 8 P.M. 

OLIVET CHURCH—Southwest corner Sev- 

enteenth and Noe streets. Rev, H. Hammond 

Cole, Pastor; residence, 309 Sanchez street. 

Sunday services, 11 A.M, and 7:30 P. M.; 

Sunday-school, 12:30 P. M.; Young People’s 

Meeting, 6:45 P.M. Prayer-meeting, Wednes- 

day, 7:30 P. M. 


SWEDISH CHURCH—538 Jessie street, be- 
tween Sixth and Seventh streets, C. 
Anderson, Pastor. Sunday services, II 
A.M. and 7:30 P, M. Sunday-school, 9:30 
A. M. Prayer-meeting, Tuesday and Thurs- 
day, 8 P. M. 


TIONAL CHURCH—Broad avenne, near 
agen street. Sunday preaching by Rev. 
J. B. Eddie, pastor, at 11 A. M.; Sunday- 
12:15 P.M. Prayer-meeting, Friday, 
P. M. 
PILGRIM CHAPEL—Edinburgh, near Persia 
street. Sunday-school at 2:30 P.M. John 
H. Kemp, Superintendent. 


SEVENTH-AVENUE CHAPEL — Corner 
Seventh and Clement avenues. Rev. 
J. B. Eddie, Pastor, Sunday - school 
at 3 Pp. M. F. K. Houston, Supt. Sun- 
day preaching at 7:30 P. M. 

PIERCE-STREET CHAPEL — Northwest 

corner Pierce and Green streets. David M. 

Gove, Superintendent. Sunday-school, 3 P.M. 


Congregational Associates.—President— 
Stephen S. Smith, No. 7 Montgomery avenue. 
Secretary and TreasSurer—John F. Myers, 863 
Market street, San Francisco. » 


Congregational Ministers’ Relief Soci- 
ety of California.—Rev. J}. C, Holbrook, 
D,.D., President; Rev. J. H. Warren, D.D., 
Secretary; A. Van Blarcom, Esq., Treasurer, 
303 California street, P, O. Box 2085, San 
Francisco, Cal. 


W. H. M. U. for Southern California.— 
President, Mrs. Emma Cash, 1710 Temple 
street, Los Angeles; Secretary, Mrs. H. 
K. W. Bent, Box 442 Pasadena; Treasurer, 
Mrs, E, A. Spencer, 419 West Second street, 
Los Angeles. 


Northern California Woman’s State 
Home Missionary Society. — President— 
Mrs.'M. Merritt, 686 Thirty-fourth street, 
Oakland, Cal. Treasurer—Mrs.]. M. Haven, 
1329 Harrison. street, Oakland, Cal. 
cording Secretary—Mrs. L. F. Eastman, 516 
Valencia street, San Francisco. Corresponding 
Secretary—Mrs. L. W. Eckley, 1521 Schiller 
street, Alameda, | 


Southern Branch of Woman’s Board 
of Missions of the Pacific.—President— 
Mrs. J. H. Harwood, Orange. Vice-President 
Los Angeles District—Mrs. M. G. Phillips, 
1300 Carroll avenue, Los Angeles. Vice-Presi- 
dent San Bernardino District—Mrs. ].G. Hale 
Redlands. Home Secretary—Mrs. C. T. Han- 
son, ‘*The Ardmour,” Los Angeles. Foreign 
Secretary—Mrs,. A. L. McPherson, Redlands. 
Treasurer—Mrs. F. <A. Miller, Riverside. 
Auditor—Mrs. G. L. Smith, Riverside. 


BENEVOLENT ORGANIZATIONS. 


Young Men’s Christian Association.— 
232 Sutter street. H. J. McCoy, Secretary. 


California Bible Society. — Secretary, 
William Abbott, 1037 Market street, San Fran- 
cisco. Treasurer — Edward P,. Flint, 328 
Montgomery street, San Francisco. Deposi- 
tary, Geo. C. McConnell, 757 Market street, 
San Francisco. District Superintendent— 
Rev. John Thompson, 1350 Franklin street, 
Oakland. 

Boys and Girls’ Aid Society.—Baker 


street, corner Grove, San Francisco. 


7 Cal. W. C. Te U.—!I 32 McAllister street, 
San Francisco, © 


Fruit and Flower Mission.—-420 Post 
street, San Francisco. Thursdays—Visiting 
days to hospitals and other benevolent institu- 
tions. President--Lizzie R. Story. Vice- 
President—Harriet Jacobson. Treasurer— 
Mary G. Eldridge. Secretary—Jennie B.Lam- 
bert. | 

Young Women’s Christian Association. 
1221 O’Farrell street, between Octavia and 
Gough. | 


Congregational Sunday - School and 


cago. President — Samuel B. Capen. 
Secretary—Rev. Geo. M. Boynton, D.D, 
Field Secretary -- W. A. Duncan, - Ph.D. 
Treasurer-—-E, Lawrence Barnard. Business 
Manager—-Wm. F. Whittemore, Congregation- 
al House, Boston. _ Rev. Loyal L. Wirt, Su- 


nia; office, 757 Market street, San Francisco. 


American Home Missionary Society.— 
Bible House, Astor Place, New York. Secre- 
taries—Rev. Wm. Kincaid, D.D., Rev. J, B. 
Clark, D.D. Treasurer—Alex. H. Clapp, 
D.D. Superintendent Northern California and 
Nevada—J. H. Warren, D.D., 1316 Mason 
street, San Francisco, Superintendent South- 
‘ern California—Rev. J. T. Ford, Los Angeles. 


Sather Banking Company’s, corner Pine and 
Sansome streets; nr, P. O. Box 2563. 


American Association.— 
Bible House, Astor Place, New York. Secre- 

taries—Rev. M. E. Strieby, D.D., Rev. A. F. 

Beard, D.D., Rev. F. F. Woodbury, D.D. 

Treasurer—H.W. Hubbard, Esq. Western 

District Secretary—Rev. J. E. Roy, D.D., 151 | 
Washington street, Chicago, Ill. . 


to the American Missionary Association. . Rev. . 
. K. McLean, D.D., President. Rev. W. C. 


retary. 
American Congregational Union.— 


OCEAN VIEW UNION CONGREGA- | 


Re- | 


Publishing Society. — Boston and Chi- | 


Financial Agent—J. S. Hutchinson, at The | 


California Chinese Mission.—Auxilary { 


Pond, 436 Bartlett street, San Francisco, Sec- 


151 Washington street, Chicago.” | President— 
Miss. W.E. Hale. Sectetary—Rev. Charles 
| R. Bliss, 151 Washington street, Chicago, 
Treasurer—Wm. H. Hubbard, The Rookery 
Missionary Society of the Swedish €on- 
tional Churches.—Rev. C. A. Bjork, 

10 tting street, Chitago. 
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EMBOSSING AND 


STAINING. 


INCORPORATED A. D. 1820—AMERICAS’ 
LARGEST INSURANCE COMPANY. ” 


Cash Assets, =< - 810 071,509,65 
Losses paid in 70 yeurs, 661,68 1,00000 


re 


we 


GEO. C. BOARDMAN, Joos 
General Agent... 

THOMAS E. POPE, aay 

Assistant t:eneral Agent. 

JOHN RUSSELL. City Survey6?r. 


tsi 19 
PACIFIC BRANCH: 524 California Street. 


M A R.¥. 
$c Me £220.90 050 OF ‘ I 


A perfect Baker and Roaster, with the 
kinds of meat without coreing oF basting, 
and carries all smoke, steam and: odor in 
the chimney. Handsome in appearance, 
perfect in operation, and of the finest mate- 
rial and workmanship. 
Coal and Wood Stoves and Ranges, Gas 
Gasoline and Oil Stoves, for heating “a 
conking, Agate Ware, Iron Ware,. Blue 

in 


Ware, Ware, Oil and Gasoline. Jobbing 
and Tinning. ¥ 


JOHN MYERS & 


863 MARKET 8T., - Opp. Baldwin’ Hotel. 


EDWARD OARLSON, QURRIER.. 4 
| President. Vice-Pres. & Bee's, 


THE CARLSON-CURRIER. 
Silk Manniactering Compal J, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
35 53 


BELDING BROS. & COMPANY’S 


MILL: Coz. STEVENSON AND Foxes 

Salesroen:.. ... 

2 Sutter Street, San. Francisce. 


Wm. SHEW’S « 


Ph ti oT hic Gall ry 


No. 5623 KEARNY ST.» « 


Kuxps or Exxzourgp 


aye ar? 49 


OF” The very best Csbinet Photographs $8 
per dosen. 


B. M. ATCHINSON: &°CO., 


DEALERS IN 


Cheese, Fggs, Lard, Hams, Bacon, Pickles, 
Honey and Cranberries.  - 


Nos. 16, 17, 28 and 30 Center Marzket 
Bet. Kearny & Dupont, Sutter & Post, 
Telephone No. 1415. San FRANCISCO 


a 


CINCINNATIBELLF OUNDRY CC 


BLYMYER MANUFACTURING Co 


CATALOGUE WITHISOO TESTIMONIALS 


Illustrated catalogues on application to 
JAMES LINFORTH, 
@eneral Agent for the Pacific Coast, 
37 Market St., Sam Francisco. 


Secretary, Rev. L. H. Cobb, D.D., 59 Bible 
House, New York. Treasurer—H.O,. Pinneo, 
59 Bible House, New York. Secretary for 
California-—Rev. Walter Frear, 1461 Tenth 
avenue, Oakland, Cal. Field Secretary for the 
Pacific Coast—Rev. Edwin S. Williams, Room 
25, No. 7 Montgomery avenue, San Francisco. 


Rooms, Congregational House, Boston. Sec- 
retaries—Rev. N. G. Clark, D.D., Rev. E. K. 
Alden, D.D., 
Treasurer—Langdon S. Ward. Wm. 
Kincaid, District Secretary, 39 Bible House, 
New York. E. P. Flint, Financial Agent, 


: Room 20, Safe Deposit Building, corner Cali- 


Rev. Judson Smith, D.D.'} 


McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY 
te BELLS 
Price and terms free. Name this napem 


Y & OOMP 


MENEEL ANY, 
WEST TROY, N. Y¥, BELLS, 


"For Churches, Schools, etc. , also Chimes 


netcd for superiority ovcr all others. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Bella of Pure Co 
hools, Fire A , Farms, ete, F 
ARRAXTED. .Catalogue 


seut Free. 


fornia and Montgomery, San Francisco, Cal, 


VANDUZEN & TIFT. Cincinnati, G, 


New West. Education Commission.— 


wonderful Ventilated Oven; which: roasts.ai] 
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WEDNESDAY, JULY 20, 1891,] 


ing of Christian times. Will the Chrigs- 
tian Endeavor movement make as grea, 
or greater advances during the coming : 
year? Is this society under God not on. 
ly to be the great agency to save young 
people from the world, to call out their 
enthusiasm and love for Christ, to se 
them at work to save the world, but also 
the instrumentality to do more than any 
thing or any body else to bring about 
practical Christianity unity? May God 
grant it, and let not sectarian narrowness 
hinder ! 

A careless, godless, drinking man who 
makes his living by selling cigars to the 
saloon crowd, attended several of the 
convention meetings. This is his testi- 
mony: ‘‘ Why, I never saw such a hap- 
py lot of people. Whoever says there 
is no God, and that religion isa humbug, 


tion of its.sting and to repair. the na- 
tion’s loss; the other, by ims frank and 
hearty attitude, showing that no bitter- 
ness towards the nation for the unworthy 
act of one bigoted and fanatical citizen 
was entertained. 

This act of the erring policeman, 
under some circumstances, might justly 
have been attributed to the personal 
fanaticism of this one misguided indi- 
vidual; but succeeding, as it does, 
many acts of violence on the part of a/| 
small but noisy section of the people, it 
seems to be the culmination of the sen- 
timents of dislike toward foreigners, 
which the discussion of treaty revision 
has evoked.. 

Tsuda Sanzo was promptly tried for 
his. audacious act, and sentenced to 
imprisonment for life. He stated on 


| cipline and experience. The efforts of 
_ her more enlightened rulers call for the 
admiration and respect of the world. 
Their position is a tryingone. Foreign- 
ers and foreign princes are doubtless 
Safer to-day in any part of Japan than 
they have been at any time during the 
past two years, 

Kumamoto, Japan, June 2oth, 1891. 


a : packed audiences. The historic asso- SOME ASPECTS OF LATE JAPANESE 
ciations of Congregational story were near : EVENTS. 
_., | at hand, and special visits to Plymouth, | _ BY ORRAMEL H. GULICK. 

| to Scrooby,to Bunyan’s old home, kindled 
the fires; and: the gathering of those , 
who were to do honor to John Robinson 
on the day when the tablet at Leyden 
was to be disclosed will make a fitting 
and significant ending of the great oc- , 
casion. Five years hence America will 
welcome the second Council. 
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The most serious shock that the 
tranquillity of this island empire has re. 
ceived for a long time was caused by 
the attempt of the policeman Tsuda 
Sanzo to kill the Czarovitch, or Prince 
Imperial, of Russia, in the streets of 
Otsu, seven miles from Kyoto, on the 
11th of May. | 

Being. duly heralded, the Russian 
fleet of several ships touched at Nagasa- 
ki near the last of April, and the heir to 
the throne of the widest empire in Asia 
or Europe landed informally, and, un- 
molested, visited curio shops and stores, 
and saw some of the people in their 
homes, in this cosmopolitan port. 


Notice—LIBERAL OFFER.—Any per- 
son sending us $7.50, with three new names, 
shall receive four copies of THE PacirFic for 
one year. .THE PaciFic is not published to 
make money or pay salaries, but solely to help 
on our Master’s work. If you are not a sub- 

_ scriber, send your address, and pay $2.50 at 


time within three months, It will pay you : : 
Sek. | That is a pleasant custom which pre- 


— | vails in some congregations—the custom, , 
Wednesday, July 29, 1891. of appreciating the sermons that are de- 


" ——— | livered, and of speaking the apprecia- 
_AMONG THE DUPLICATES. tion, too. “I liked the discourse,” “It 


~ 


AFTERMATH OF THE GREAT CHRIS- 
TIAN ENDEAVOR CONVENTION. 


It was a marvelous meeting from the 
beginning,, when they sang “All hail 
the power of Jesus’ name,” till they 
Closed, with **God be with you till we 
meet again.” 

The quality of this gathering was 
constantly revealed. The vast auditor- 
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In handling over again the many du- 
plicate volumes which divers donations 
to the Seminary library have caused to 
accumulate on its shelves, how obvious 
is the thought that so many of them 
have so little value beyond the genera- 
tion in which they began to be. Books 
which were highly esteemed in 1840 or 
1850, so that every other young minis- 
ter thought he must have a copy in his 
possession, are now so little thought of 
that when the librarian offers to give 
them away the young divine of to-day 
looks as if he were almost doing a 
favor to accept them. Yet it is a com- 
fort to think that books which are of 
small account to the average book buy- 
er still are pondered and prized by some 
readers About the period we have 
named, an effort was made to renew the 
publication of some of the old Puritan 
writers of Old and of New England, 
such as Robinson, Shepard and the 
later New England theologians, Ed- 
wards, Hopkins, Bellamy and others. 
These found their way into almost ev- 
ery library formed about that time. 
There is small demand for these books 
now. Yet there is solid food in them 
yet. This is the way in which one read- 
er far away in Scotland, Rev. Dr. Whyte 
of the Free Church, takes occasion to 
speak of one volume which our new 
American generation has consigned to 
the unvisited shelves. He refers to 
Thomas Shepard, whom he calls “that 
prince among experimental divines.” 
He also calls him the founder of Yale 
in New England. May a man be in- 
fallible in his critical and spiritual esti- 
mates, and yet in these minor things of 
biographical detail be “errant.” It 
should seem so; and we are more per- 
suaded of this because Dr. Gilbert of 
the Advance, an exceptionally bright 
man in detail of fact as well as in things 
spiritually discerned, actually: heard Dr. 
Whyte make this blunder, and sent it 
home to Chicago unquestioned! But 
what matters it if Shepard was pastor at 
Cambridge, Mass., instead of first presi- 
dent of Yale College, as our Chicago 
editor reports it? The Edinburgh 
preacher may be a good judge of excel- 
lence—evidently he is not a wholly 
blind one; for in introducing the quota- 
tion from this early New Englander, he 
speaks thus: “His insight is as good as 
his English is bad. His English is ex- 
ecrable, but his insight is nothing short 
of divine.” Perhaps this reference may 
cound like doubiful appreciation in these 
days when good English literature is 
studied in common schools, and the 
young folks use periodicals for reading 
books. _But then these are days, too, 
when societies are formed to study 
Browning, ‘and that cannot be for the 
limped English of him, but for the “‘di- 
vine insight.” It is worthy of sugges. 
tion whether some of us would not be 
better Christians and have clearer in- 
sights, if instead of the very miscella- 
neous reading which was reported, for 
instance at the late meeting of the Bay 
Association, we should take to digesting 
some of those books on which the dust 
has collected. But we had almost for- 
gotten that the new theology is in the 
air. Yes, but he is the wiser man who 
brings forth out of his treasure things 
new and old. 


The eight days of the International 
‘Council closed on the 2oth of July. 
The mails which have in charge our 
editorial correspondence from London 
have been anticipated by the New York 
Independent’s use of the cable, which 
has given a full outline of the speakers, 
and the text of the principal addresses, 
and the lively impressions of the Rev. 
A. H. Bradford. Dr. Bradford is an 
optimist, and, according to him, the 
Council was a high success. The fel- 
lowship was delightful, the hospitality 
the best English; eloquence was abun- 
dant, theology had due attention with- 
out odium, social questions had ample 
and sympathetic presentation ; the ideas 
of Anglo-Saxon unity, of the federation 
of the free countries and of the free 
churches, and of the Christian conquest 


of the world held the attention of | 


was grand”—that indicates an agreeable 
mood of mind in the hearer, and the 
feeling may be communicated to the 
preacher in a way. that will encourage 
him. But we choose to hear rather those 
other words, “I thank you; it helped 
me”— words that indicate something 
deeper, yet should be oftener than they 
are, the response of hearers to the mes- 
sage of the pulpit ; for a message it is, 
the grand tone of which is the new birth. 
Our people may admire, and that cer- 
tainly is grateful. But we read of a con- 
gregation that wondered at the gracious 
words of Christ, and yet shortly after 
would have cast him down the height on 
which their town was built. The only 
really Christian hearing of the gospel is 
shown in the heart which is moved to 


begin, or more earnestly and gladly to 


continue, the holy life. 


It is to be hoped that the brethren 
who were going to add another society 
at “the West” for endowing academies 
will be able to make arrangements with 
the College Society or the New West 
Commission. The multiplication of so- 
cieties is much easier than the adequate 
support Of those we have. Besides, an- 
other organization means expense of 
the machinery, and often friction, too, 
with others. ‘Seven societies” is about 
as large a watchword as our churches 
need just now. And yet the full endow- 
ment of Hopkins Academy would be a 


good thing, to say nothing of other 
schools. | 


The latest translation of the Scriptures 
issued by the American Bible Society is 
the work of a colored man, Rev. Mr. 
Ousley, who was born a slave in the 
ownership of a brother of Jefferson Da- 
vis. The translator and his wife were 
educated at Oberlin. The language in- 
to which he has rendered the synoptical 
gospels and the Acts is the Sheetswa, 
cognate with the Zulu, and spoken by 


some 250,000 people in Southeastern 
Africa. 


A CORRECTION. | 


Dear PaciFric: In your issue of 
July 22d, Dr. Pond, misunderstanding 
a statement in the last annual report of 
the A. H. M. S., represents that the con- 
tributions of the fifty-five churches of 
Southern California for home missions 
were greater last year than those of the 
one hundred and twenty-two churches 
of .Central. and Northern California. 
The same representation is made in Dr. 


Harwood’s letter of the previous week. | 


The impression is made that this greater 
amount credited to the churches of 
Southern California comes from the 
contributions of their living members. 
But the report referred to says concern- 
ing Southern California simply this: 
“The receipts from this district have 
been $7,416.72.” Of this amount 
$2994 was realized from a legacy of 
Deacon M. H. Crafts, so that the con- 
tributions of our churches, according to 
this report, amounted to only $4422.72, 
about $1.33 per member. We endeav- 
ored to attain the rate of $2 per mem- 
ber. Thirteen of our churches reached 
this standard, but many fell far short; 
so that from our churches as a whole 


we collected only about two-thirds of the 


sum we needed and sought to raise. 
Our rate per member seems, however, 
to have been considerably higher than 
that of Central and Northern California. 
We hope to do better this year and, un- 
less the churches of the North quicken 
their paces, to be farther in advance of 
them at the making up of the next re- 
port than we are now. 
Jas. T. Forp. 
Los ANGELES, July 25, 1891. 


DiED, 


Loomis.—July 26, 1891, Rev. Augustus W. 
Loomis, D.D., a native of Cazenovia, N.Y., 


aged 75 years. 

The funeral services were held yes- 
terday in the Presbyterian Chinese 
church in this city. The exercises were 
both in English and Chinese. The 
large class of Chinese girls sang “Safe 
in the Arms of Jesus.” Further notice of 
the life of this faithful man of God, who 
for more than thirty years has labored for 
the salvation of our Chinese population 
in this city and on this Coast, will be 
made in our next issue. } 


MARRIED. 


CARR—FISHER.—On Wednesday afternoon, 
july 23, 1891, in the Green‘street church, 
y Rev. H. H. Wikoff, Theodore C. Carr of 
San Francisco to Carrie: Fisher of Los An- 
geles. 


He and his fleet soon left, and touch- 
ed for a day at the beautiful harbor of 
Kagoshima, Thence he proceeded to 
Kobe, and from Kobe took the train to 
the ancient capital, the most beautiful 
city of Japan. From Kyoto, accompani- 
ed by a very few companions, he rode 
seven miles eastward to Otsu, on the 
shore of the exquisite lake Biwa. Here 
he was royally entertained by the Gov- 
ernor of the province, of which Otsu is 
the perfectural city. This Governor 
had but five days before entered upon 
the duties of his office. On every hand 
the young prince had won the respect 
of all whom he had met by his frank, 
unassuming, and yet manly bearing. It 
was his intention, having seen Kyoto 
and the lake, to proceed to Tokyo to 
visit the Emperor of Japan, whose guest 

Leaving the Governor’s banquet, the 
Prince, accompanied by his companions, 
the Governor, and other Japanese offi- 
cials, took jinrikishas (small carriages 
drawn by hand) to see the sights of 
Otsu. While riding through the streets 


between lines of policemen, one of 


them, running from behind, struck him 
upon the head with his sword, inflicting 
two scalp wounds, which, fortunately, 
have not proved to be very serious. 
The Prince, when struck, sprang from 
his carriage and ran forward, the police- 
man following, intent on inflicting a 
second blow. The /inrikisha-man who 


was drawing the distinguished guest, | 


instantly seizing the policeman, threw 
him to the ground, and a second i7ik- 
isha-man, snatching the _ policeman’s 
sword, gave him a slight wound or two, 
when the Chief of Police appeared and 


bound the offending guardian of the 


law. The Governor at once accompani- 
ed the Prince into a side store, where 
his. wounds were bandaged, and after 
two hours the young man took return 
train to Kyoto. 3 

The Emperor in_ Tokyo, being 
immediately. informed by telegram 
of the unfortunate event, called 
his cabinet together, and that evening 
dispatched two of his Ministers of State 
and the most distinguished surgeons of 
the capital to see the Russian Prince, 
and at daylight the.next morning him- 
self tcok train for Kyoto, where he met 
the wounded man, and in person ex- 
pressed the sorrow of his nation to his 
royal guest. Together the Emperor of 
Japan and prospective Czar of Russia 
took the train fifty miles to Kobe, 
where, like a dutiful son, in compliance 
with the wishes of his father or mother, 
expressed by telegram, he returned on 
board of his ship. | 

On the roth of May the Russian 
Prince had sufficiently recovered to in- 
vite the Emperor to dine with him on 
board of his ship, after which he sailed 
away for Vladivootock, the Siberian 
port of Russia North of Korea. 

Thousands of messages of condolence 
were sent by telegram from every part 
of the island empire to the wounded 
Prince. Messages expressive of the 
deepest regret and sympathy were sent 
by the Emperor and Empress of. Japan 
to the Czar and Czarina of Russia. 


Nothing was left undone by the Emper- 


or, the officials, and the people of Jap- 
an to make the amende honorable to 
the unfortunate prince and to the rulers 
of the great nation, whose nearest pos- 
session is the island of Shgalieu, lying 
but forty miles from the northern-most 
shore of Hokkaido, or Yesso, the North 
land of Japan. 

Shortly before the Czarovitch sailed, 
he invited the two jimrzkisha-men on 
board his ship, gave them each $2,500, 
and promised them each a pension of 
$1,000 a year. He accompanied this 
princely gift with some good advice to 
the only fortunate participants in this 
unhappy tragedy. He recommended 
them not to be too much elated by their 
good fortune, and suggested that they 
should seek some less arduous work 
than that of zinrzkisha-drawing. ‘These 
men were, one day, laborers of the most 
menial and arduous type, the next day 
gentlemen with $2,500 in hand, ana 
what in Japan is a fine income of $1,000 
a year. It is, however, almost certain 
that such suddenly acquired riches can- 
not prove a blessing to any jinrikisha- 
man. Within a month have we learned 
that one of these men had been arrested 
while in dissipation at a hotel where he 
had registered himself under a false 
name. Poor humanity! One day toil- 
ing under burdens heavy, the next day 
drunk with sudden success, and at once 
plunging downward to the gutter. - Well. 
may man pray, “Give me neither riches 
nor poverty.” 

The two august personages most con- 
cerned, the Emperor of Japan and the 
youthful Prince of Russia, both did 
themselves credit; the one, in a very 
trying position, manfully showing the 
deep regret of himself and of his nation 
at the unhappy event, and doing every- 


his bomb. 


his trial that he had felt that the Rus- 
sian Prince came to spy out the land, 
and under cover of a friendly visit lay 
plans for injuring Japan. For these 
ideas he was indebted to some of the 
Japanese daily papers. The whole na- 
tion now sees how the Emperor, in his 
own person, and how the whole country 
itself, has been humbled by this one act 
which, after all, was in keeping with the 
spirit that had been very prevalent the 
last year. The two assassins of 1880, 
the one who killed Mr. Mori, the Min- 
ister of Education, and the one who 
threw a bomb that deprived the Minis- 
ter of Foreign Affairs, Count Okuma, of 
a leg, covered themselves with glory. 
The former was killed by a swordsman 
the moment after plunging a fish knite 
into his victim, and the latter cut his 
own throat immediately after exploding 
This latter miscreant was 
honored by a grand funeral in his na- 
tive city of Fukuoka, where thousands 
of government school children, with 
their teachers, paraded the streets in his 
honor. He was esteemed a great pat- 
riot, whose name was worthy to be held 
in lasting remembrance. ‘The belated 
conservatism of a section of the Japan- 
ese people has met a severe wrench, in 
discovering that this poor wretch, who, 
doubtless, expected to earn everlasting 
honor for..destroying this one princely 
foreigner, has brought upon himself the 
execration of the whole people. How 
strange that the murder of a countryman 
and a cabinet minister should-be count- 
ed a worthy and patriotic act, while the 
attempt on the life of this one foreign 
prince should bring upon this would be 
patriot the curses of a nation! The 
worst hated man to-day in Japan is 
Tsuda Sanzo; and why? Because he 
brought humiliation and danger to the 
nation, and caused so. much trouble to 
the Emperor. | 

One sad and significant circumstance 
illustrates the tension under which this 
nation labors: A young woman of 


good family which had been reduced to. 


poverty, and who was earning her living 
asa serving girl in Tokyo, learning of 
the sorrow of the nation at the attempt- 
ed assassination of the Russian Prince, 
and of the fact that the Emperor was 
called upon by this event to apologize 
to the Sovereign of Russia, resolved to 
sacrifice her life for her country. Bid- 
ding farewell to her uncle in Tokyo, she 
came to Kyoto, intending to present 
some kind of a petition to the Russian 
Prince, who. was on the eve of departure. 
This she was unable to accomplish. 
She then visited the various temples of 
Kyoto, wrote farewell letters to her kin- 
dred, and at evening sought admission 
to the government office of the city. It 
being after office hours, the stranger girl 
was not admitted. At dusk she spread 
a sheet on the ground near the gate of 
the government office, placed beside her 
the letters that gave information who 
she was, and that she would now die 
for her country. She then cut her 
throat, gashed her breast, and soon ex- 
pired. | 

The act of this misguided girl is now 
extolled in the Japanese magazines for 
women and girls. Her miserable and 
fruitless self-destruction is held up for 
the admiration of the daughters of 
Japan. Such patriotism renders. her 
immortal. Said an intelligent Japanese 
gentleman, her sorrow that the Son of 


Heaven (the Emperor), whese ancesters 


for thousands of years had never bowed 
to any foreign power, should now apolo- 
gize to a foreign ruler, was what grieved 
her patriotic heart. I rephed that our 
idea was that the patriotic person would 
live to serve his country ; that to destroy 
one’s life was to throw away the possi- 
bility of further service to one’s country. 
The response was the usual one—‘‘You 
foreigners cannot understand the patriot- 
ism of the Japanese heart.” The editor 
of the Japan Mail speaks of “a trace 
of hysteria running through the nation, 
an instinctive tendency to self-sacrifice.” 

The nation inherits the code of honor 
which made /arakiri (cutting one’s self 
open with a sword) the short road to 
honorable attonement for crime, and the 
most glorious method of departure from 
earthly scenes. More sensible this 
than the dueling code of honor which 
has marred the pages of American and 
European history for ages. 

The unfortunate governor of Otsu 
was held accountable for the misdeed of 
the fanatical policeman, and _ was 
promptly relieved of his honors and his 
governorship. The Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, Viscount Aoki, has been dis- 
placed, and it is supposed by many that 
this cabinet change is due in part to the 
accident which befell the Russian 
Prince. Governors and cabinet minis- 
ters in Japan cannot be eager to enter- 
tain foreign princes. 

Nations as well as individuals learn 
more in the valley of humilation than on 
the mountain top of self-exaltation. 


lum was often crowded to suffocation. 
The hallways and stairways, though 
wide, were taxed. The electric car lines, 
extending 115 miles over the city, were 
not able to carry all the people to and 
from the convention without great crowd- 
ing. But the host of delegates were 
courteous and well mannered, though 
they were packed into the cars like sar- 
dines, and hung on to them like bees. 
On occasion 300 Or 500, occupying the 
best seats, would be asked to vacate 
them to accommodate the children, and 
it was done promptly. Everywhere and 
always kindness and courtesy abounded. 

It was well that the Central W. C. T. 
U. people took time by the forelock and 
enlarged the already capacious capacity of 
their restaurant. Night and day,for weeks, 
the workman toiled to complete another 
building. For several days the ladies 
fed from 3,000 to 4,000 persons, and 
the majority of these were Christian 
Endeavor delegates. The waiters and 
cooks, though overworked, caught the 
inspiration, and wore the badge, though 
they could not go to the meetings. 

The 400 who composed the New 
York delegation came on the same train 
One hundred of these were from New 
York city and Brooklyn. A Presbyterian 
minister who was among them three days 
said he only saw two persons smoking, 
and—tell it not in Gath—these were 
ministers! The saloons and cigar stands 
of Minneapolis had a lonesome time of 
it. How essential and plentiful the ci- 
gars and beer and whisky are considered 
at most of our great political conventions. 
It was also noticeable that many of the 
speakers and members of the conven- 
tion were also persons active in the re- 
form of prohibition. Among these I 
name Drs. C. F. Deems and Roberts of 
New York, Dr. I. J. Lansing of Massa- 
chusetts, Dr. J. A. Rondthaler of Indi- 
ana, Rev. Drs. Holman, Smith, Baker, 
Revs. French and Satterlee and John 
G. Wolley of Minnesota. Rev. Mr. 
Rogers of Chattanooga, Tenn., who has 
suffered for his bold defense of right- 


penses would be paid by one of his eld- 
ers. On the Fourth of July the differ- 
ent trades marched in procession through 
the streets of his city. The beer men 
carried an imposing image of King Al- 


cohol, but in subordinate places 
on the same wagon were seen 
the American eagle and “Uncle 


Sam.” The minister’s soul took fire at 
seeing King Alcohol enthroned thus loft- 
ily and publicly. Sabbath evening, 
July 5th, he poured forth the hissing 


stream of his hot indignation. His eld- 


er, an old party policy man, thought he 
went too far, and so $50 to meet his ex- 
penses was paid by a Prohibitionist. 
God bless the person, in the ministry or 
out of it, who has the courage to fight 
King Alcohol, and is working to de- 
throne him and end his reign in our own 
beloved America. 

In the Methodist denomination there 
5,000 Epworth Leagues and 2,000 
Christian Endeavor Societies: We had 
a glorious company of ardent Method- 
ists in this convention. They recognize 
Methodism as a “child of Providence,” 
and they say they, of all others, ought 
to recognize other children of Provi- 
dence. They know that the Christian 
Endeavor Society is one of them. The 
Methodists friendly to the Endeavor 
movement held a meeting by themselves, 
and will try to induce the General Con- 
ference to allow their young people to 
affiliate with the Endeavorers. One 
thousand Baptists lately held a meeting 
in Chicago to organize a Baptist society 
among the r young people. Dear breth- 
ren of other denominations, do not 
make the young people any more sectar- 
ian. Let them be united, even if it may 
seem that our evangelical churches ought 
tokeep their separate organizations. The 
Episcopalians have much to say about 
Christ’s seamless rode; let not us who 
claim to have more Christian liberality 
be guilty of rending it. 

It was very befitting that when the 
convention was receiving and transmit- 
ting messages to and from various parts, 
that they should convey affectionate re- 
gard under the ocean to Chas. H. Spur- 
geon, the prince. of preachers, who 
seems so near his heavenly reward. If 
words are cold except as they come 
from loving hearts and are enwrapped 
with enthusiasm, how cold are printer’s 
types to make anybody feel the uplift of 
this meeting! Edison’s skiH can make 
the phonograph retain the sounds given 
to it, even with the inflections and in- 
tonations. But each cf the sentient 
youth who made up the audience of 
I5,000 are even now reproducing here, 
there and everywhere something of this 
thrill and inspiration. If we were only 
attentive.readers of the Word, we should 
know that “our sons and our daughters 
should prophecy in the last days,” and 
“our young men should see visions.” 


Taking it all in all, we believe this to be 


thing in his power to relieve the situa- ; Japan is learning and improving by dis- the most significant and hopeful gather- 


eousness, had the promise that his ex- 


is a fool.” 

Plymouth church of this city have 
just -voted a unanimous call to Rev. G. 
H. Wells, D.D , of Montreal, at a salary 
of ¢5,000, and $500 for expenses of 
moving. He has been pastor of the 
‘American Presbyterian church of Mont- 
real for twenty-one years. He is about 
fifty years old. The church have reason 
to believe their call will be accepted. 
He is a conservative man, ‘both able and 
eloguent. He usually preaches without 
notes. W. A. JAMES. 
MINNEAPOLIs, July 16th. 


FROM NEW YORK BAY. 


The International Medical Congress 
has attracted some of our best known 
people to this delightful place, among 
whom are Dr. N. S. Davis of Chicago, 
President of the convention, also of the 
American Medical Association; T. S. 
Lambert, M. D., LL.D., the venerable 
physiologist, whose text books are in 
many schools; Axel Gustafson, late of 
London, and T. D. Crothers, M. D., the 
eminent writer «n inebriety, who is 
Secretary of the Congress. ‘The audi- 
torium measures 100x150 feet, and seats 
4,000 people, costing about $17,000, 
and is located in the center of the new 
Prohibition Park 320 acres in extent. 
This tract is divided into 800 lots, one- | 
third of which are sold at prices from 
$300 to $800. Fifteen acres of fine 
woodland behind the auditorium will be 
reserved as a park within the park. 
The Park hotel is owned by the com- 
pany, and has 20@ rooms, and cost $25,- 
C00. 

There are more than thirty different 
papers to be read by different physicians, 
including two or three of the laity. The 
principal theme is that of alcohol and 
its victims—a broad one in its medical, 
moral and legal aspects. The session 
continues two days, and the transactions 
will probably be published in a single 
volume. 

There is a dearth of church news in 
this holiday season. The ministers take 
longer and longer absences. I heard 
one say, “I am going to strike fora va- 
cation of three months.” He has ten 
thousand dollais salary, too. One can- 
not but remember,. in contrast, the toil- 
ing home missionary On our frontiers, 
and the still more exacting demands on 
the physical strength,at least,under which 
our foreign missiomaries have to live. 
Much of the labor of itinerating among 
heathen villages is performed under very 
trying circumstances. While in China 
I was thrilled with the recitals of these 
self-denying men and women, some of 
whom have left homes of comparative 
luxury in England and America. Yet 
there was no complaining. Still, the 
question returns, Shall we cut down our 
missionary appropriations and keep up 
the extravagance at home ? 

Speaking of missions, while I ‘was 
showing a friend the other day a series 
of views recently brought from India, 
China and Japan, the interior of a Bud- 
dhist temple arrested attention. The 
shrine was pointed out, and the perform- 
ances of the priests described. My 
friend then asked, “‘Where are the con- 
gregation?” The query suggestsa fruit- 
ful and suggestive theme. It opens to 
our view some of the essential differences 
between Christian and heathen worship. 
When I was a child my mother taught 
me a hymn beginning— 

«© Lord, how delightful ’tis to see 
A whole assembly worship Thee! | 

At once they sing, at once the pray; 

They hear of heaven and learn the way.” 
No such idea prevails in the East among 
heathen. One or more priests perform 
certain ceremonies before an idol; peo- 
ple also come in at different times, and 
worship and retire, but congregational 
worship, united with instruction, is a 
Christian institution. There are Con- 
fucian halls where classics are read and 
|precepts expounded. The priest may 
burn incense, and the people may now 
and then utter a droning response ina 
dialect as unknown to them as the Latin 
is to the Irish peasant. But the ordinary 
idea of the congregational service, fa- 
miliar to our thought, is unknown to the 
pagan. Hence, the architectural ar- 
rangement of the heathen temple does 
not anticipate such a service. Its priestly 
ritual does not. Moreover, the character 
of the average priest, Taoist or Buddhist, 
does not invite the love and confidence 
which Western people find a prerequisite 
to the maintenance of stated worship. 
When one has lived among heathen 
awhile, and comes back again to dwell 
in Christian lands, he locks with chang- 


ed eyes upon many features of our 


church life. There isa deeper appre- 
ciation, not only of the value of the 
gospel of Christ, but of the obligation 
of personal self-sacrifice to secure its 
proclamation in all the earth—an obliga- 
tion which rests on the church at home 
as well on the hard-worked missionary 
in the field. OCCASIONAL. 


SraTen ISLAND, July 16, 1891. 
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Religions Mews. 


PACIFIC COAST. 


Mr. Edward Kimball’s address before 


interesting. He gave an exegesis of I 


Tim v: 8, and an illustration of its effec- 
tive use in the payment of a church debt 
in Chicago. A very touching account 
of the conversion of a family showed 
that his labors have not resulted simply 
in the raising of large sums of money, 
but that liberal givers have given their 
hearts as well as their money to the Lord 
in very many instances. Mr. Kimball 
began his special work of debt-raising 
fourteen.and one-half years ago in two 
Congregational churches in this city; his 
efforts, at that time, resulted in clearing 
off debts amounting to about $100,000. 
He has since labored with over 400 
churches. Among the visitors was 
the Rev. Dr. Blanchard, President of 
Wheaton College. President Blanchard 
will address the Club next week on the 
“College and the Church.” | 


Rev. M. J. Luark preached in Green- 
street church in this city last Sabbath 
morning. 

Rev. H. H. Cole’s evening text at 
Olivet church was ‘‘Go thy way for this 
time; when I have a convenient season 
I will call for thee.” 


Rev. A. K. Crawford reports forty in 
the Sabbath-school and forty in the 
church service at Devisadero-street, with 
a small prayer-meeting on Thursday 
evening. 

Chaplain Rowell reports one conver- 
sion every day last week at the Bethel, 
and three on Sunday. In the evening, 
all present but two.were Christians, and 
those two were converted. | 


Six sunrise prayer-meetings will be 
held at Plymouth Congregational church, 
Post near Webster street, under the aus- 
pices of Plymouth Y. P. S. C. E., com- 
mencing Monday, August 3d, from 6 to 
7 oclock a. M. Every society in San 
Francisco and Oakland has been invited 
to be present, and a grand and inspiring 
season of devotion is anticipated. 


Rev. President Blanchard preached 
in the First church, Oakland, on *‘ The 
Compassion of Our Lord,” and ‘Without 
Hope in the World”—two excellent ser- 
mons. He will continue to supply this 
church during August. 


Rev. Frank R. Luckey’s labors are 
much appreciated in Plymouth-avenue 
church; he is an effective preacher. 


Rev. O. G. May preached in the First 
church, Alameda, and noted with pleas- 
ure the progress made in the church 
which he served afew yearsago. Broth. 


er May and family are spending their 


vacation in Alameda. Pastor Scudder 
and family are resting at Healdsburg. 


Rev. F. B. Perkins preached to his 
people in San Lorenzo, on ‘ Parental 
Faithfulness and Filial Piety.” 


Rev. David Wirt held a Sabbath- 
school and preaching service at Tiburon, 
in an old steamer, /lora Temple. He 
will be there again next Sabbath. He 
will be glad to receive the donation of 
lamps and an organ for the enterprise. 


Rev. H.F.Burgess preached in Sonoma. 
Pastor D. H. Reid is expected back 
from his vacation in Victoria in August. 


Rev. F. J. Culver,who is at Pasadena, is 
improving slowly, but is not able to re- 
sume his work in Woodland at present. 
Rey. George B. Allen will supply the 
pulpit during August. 

Rev. F. H. Maar has returned from 
his vacation, and resumed his labors at 
Niles and San Jose Mission. 


Rev. Dr. J. C. Holbrook preached at 
Haywards last Sabbath. The pastor- 
elect, Rev. E. F. Dinsmore, of Benicia, 
' begins labor at Haywards next Sabbath. 


EASTERN. 


_ The Hough-avenue church, Cleveland, 
Ohio, has received seventy since May rst. 


The young men with the gospel wagon 
are at work at Pleasant Ridge, Oklaho- 
ma. 


The Third church, Torrington, Conn., 
has received fifty-five since January 1st. 
It has now over four hundred members. 


Pilgrim church, Chicago, has given to 
its namesake Pilgrim church, Indianap- 
olis, a fine pulpit and three costly plat- 
form chairs. 


Rev. and Mrs. H. C. Crane spoke to 
their former people of the Hills‘de 
church, Omaha, at the regular and extra 
services, July 19th, and were given a re- 
ception the next evening. 

A reunion of the members who unit- 
ed with the church at Naugatuck, Conn., 
fifty years ago, was held July sth. Rev. 
C. S. Sherman, who was pastor of the 
church for twenty years, took part in the 
services. 


At Tanport Harbor, Lake Erie, a 
church was organized July rsth, with 
fifteen members. Rev. George Gadsby 
will minister to this church and the 
church at Richmond, which was gather- 
ed six months ago. | 


The South Brooklyn Congregational 
church, Rev. A. J. Lyman, pastor, re- 
cently received fifty-five persons into its 
membership, forty-eight of whom united 
On confession of their faith. This is the 
largest number that has united with that 
church at one time for a quarter of a 
century, and it brings the total enrolled 
membership to 820. | 


Six thousand teachers from the United 
States and Canada attended the Na- 
tional Educational Association at To- 
Tonto, July 14-17. All parts of the 
‘country were represented. 


ENGLISH OUTING. 


Kirpy Mux Lok, Eng,, July 4, 1891. 
It would be impossible to imagme 
anything more charming than the Eng- 
lish summer “outing.” The village in 


the last Monday Club was exceedingly | which we find ourself so entertained 


this glorious morning of Our own coun- 
try’s nativity is situated five and a half 
miles from Leicester, the fare being 
514 @ (seven cents), which is still fur- 


ther largely reduced by the liberal com- 


mutation rates of the Midland ‘‘Rail- 
way” Company, on whose road it is lo- 
cated. Awaking between four and five 
o’clock, we found the beautiful groves 
surrounding our lodging vocal with the 
exultant song of birds. Winding lanes, 
bordered with verdant hedges, wander 
here and there through the village, and 
the morning dew gives a charming ef- 
fect as its countless pearls sparkle in 
the sun rays. We find the same hard 
smoothness that characterizes all Eng- 
lish highways and renders cycling a vo- 
cation so dear to the English heart. 
The first roses and woodbine crown the 
hedges, and lend their exquisite frag- 
rance to further enhance the pleasure of 
the scene. The village occupies an el- 
evation commanding a fine view of the 
surrounding country for miles in every 
direction, and presents the attraction of 
a charming old castle ruin. The origi- 
nal park, connected with the castle, has 
given way tothe demands of commerce 
and a utilitarian age, and is now the 
property of a Land Association, and is 
divided up into what are here called 
“freeholdings,” being plots of ground 
of a quarter to am acre in size, upon 
which are small gardens and pleasant little 
brick cottages, following the plain and 
uniform type of architecture that char- 
acterizes the houses here, whether of the 
present or the past century, or even cen- 
turies, I was surprised to learn that at 
this short distance from Leicester, with 
its 150,000 inhabitants, land could be 
purchased at £60 (about $300) per 
acre. As we wander through these 
holdings, many of them being paid for 
on the installment plan, we see the per- 
fection of gardening, in which every 
available inch of ground is utilized. The 
market that is usually supplied early in 
the season with strawberries from the 
south of France is now well stocked 
with most luscious berries from the home 
gardens, the flavor far exceeding that of 
our forced California product, which is 
some compensation for the extreme 
shortness of the season, which seldom | 
exceeds five or six weeks. We saw as 
large strawberries on the Saturday mar- 
ket at Leicester as ever graced the San 
Francisco fruit-stands, which was an- 
other surprise, though the universal ver- 
dict here, as at home, is in favor of the 
superiority of the smaller varieties. But 
to return to the beautiful landscape be- 
fore us. Inthe distance is plainly dis- 
cernible the highest point of Bradgate 
Park, “Old John,” which recalls our keen 
enjoyment of those historic grounds in 
a visit here some five years ago. Dis- 
tance lends some shades of enchant- 
ment even to the headless trees of 
Bradgate. It will be remembered that 
the sister of Lady Jane Gray had the en- 
tire forest decapitated after the execu- 
tion of that unfortunate scion of roy- 
alty; and, wandering through the vast 
demesne, we everywhere meet these liv- 
ing emblems of the uncertainties of the 
bauble of royalty. Kirby Muxloe is in 
Greenfield parish, Here was the 
Joshua Grunday’s country seat called 
“The Oaks.” The old castle was built 
in 1475 by Sir William, afterwards Lord 
Hastings, and is said for some time to 
have been the hiding place of Jane 
Shore, another of the unfortunate refu- 
gees of royalty. The castle was former- 
ly enclosed by an oblong moat of about 
three acres, a gateway flanked by two 
towers led into the court-yard. T he: 
old moss-grown structure is of brick, 
with sandstone facings, mullions and 
copings. To the right of the gateway 
is a lofty and imposing square tower, 
three stories high, and densely ivy- 
grown. A corresponding structure is 
said to have formerly stood on the left 
of the gateway. Inthe grand doorway 
will still be seen the grooves for a port- 
cullis, and on each side of the entrance 
passage are the remains of vaulted rooms, 
which must have been beautiful before 
they were touched by decay. At regu- 
lar intervals, around the sides of the 
structure, are seen loopholes designed 
for defensive purposes in ages when 
these castles possessed far more impor- 


tant interest to their owners than their 


esthetic qualities. The manor was sold 
to the Hastings in the early part of the 
fifteenth century, who in turn sold it to 
Robert Banister in 1636; the Winsten- 
leys, the present owner Captain R. G. 
Pochin’s family, coming into possession 
in 1778. | 

John Chesterton, the village black- 
smith, is the third of his family who has 
filled this useful office, who is also par- 
ish ‘‘Clark,” whose office is to dig graves 
and say Amen at the last rites. His 
son John is on deck to keep up the 
succession. I spent the afternoon at 
Lincoln Cathedral, a grand old struct- 
ure built in 1073. After a fire 
in 1141, Bishop Alexander raised the 
towers and made other 
changes. Its length is 480 feet; width, 
80 feet The larger transept is 220 feet 
in length. Its entire area comprises 
57,200 feet; the vaulted roof is 82 
feet; and the Central or Rord tower, 
262 feet in height, and the two western 
towers about 200 feet each. It is a 
grand structure. But for its pillars it 
would remind us of King’s College 
chapel in Cambridge, and its exquisitely 
ornamented facades possess a stately 
beauty which can never fade from mem- 


Jory. We had the pleasure of, hearing. 


important. 


-\the grand. old- organ- whose-exquisitely- 


-soft and mellow tones wandered through 
the countless corners and crevices of the 


subdued cadences of ages past. We 
were particularly impressed with the ef- 
‘fect of the responses, which, blending 
with the sweet echoes of the organ, seem- 
as one voice. 

It was a Fourth of July never to be 


language it would bea pleasure to give 
/my readers some conception of the mag- 
nitude and gracefulness of this vast monu- 
ment of by-gone ages. High street, 
which wanders like the English lanes 


‘through the town, winds round and up 


until it reaches the cathedral just de- 
scribed. The town of Lincoln is full of 
objects of antique interest, and has many 
mementoes of the Roman occupancy in 
the way of arches, roads and Roman 
walls. A milestone is shown in the 
cathedral which was erected in the time 
of Julius Czesar, and after eulogizing 


that important functionary, at last gives 


the important information that it was a 
given ‘distance between York and some 
adjacent town. | 2 

We have been cloyed by the state- 
ly 
ritualism, and are  hungering for 
the homely simplicity of a Bethany 
prayer-meeting, where no form or pray- 
er book stands between the waiting soul 
and the willing and loving Father. I 
don’t wonder that the worship (?) in 
these places has for centuries changed 
less than the granite walls of the tem- 
ples, and that so little evidence of the 
Spirit’s presence and pentecostal awaken- 
ing has found place in these religious 
sepulchers. 

The only pleasure we can find in 
these old cathedral services is in closing 
the eyes, and forgetting the human 
trappings that greet our waking. It 
would shame the screeching service in 
some of our modern churches to catch 
the exquisite tones of one of these old 
organs, as they blend with the trained 
voices of a vast male choir. We expect 
to see Canterbury and York cathedrals 
before we embark for the land of the 
living. H. C. FrREncuH. 


SPOKANE FALLS. 


It has been decreed, and all our good 
people believe it, that, great as has been 
the march of Congregationalism in East- 
ern Washington in the past, in the future 
it will be much greater. We are led to 
this belief from the fact that Dr. R. A. 
Beard, until lately so successfully Home 
Missionary Superintendent for the State, 
will soon be among us once more, this 
time as pastor of the First church of this 
city. In afew weeks, at farthest, he will 
preach in his own pulpit. By that.time, 
it 1s expected, the new and beautiful 
granite edifice will be completed, as all 
speed is now being made in the finish- 
ing touches by an army of workmen. Dr. 
Beard, on his return from Europe, comes 
to a united, loving people—a people 
ready and anxious to take hold with a 
hearty impulse to fight the enemy in this 
growing city. They believe: Mr. Beard 
will do a mighty work here, as only he 
knows how, and will give him a royal 
welcome. 

Rev. Mrs. Cobleigh, lately chosen to 
take charge of the Ladies’ Hall at Whit- 
man College, Walla Walla, supplies for a 
month at the Second church, during Rev. 
William Davies’ absence to New Eng- 
land. ‘The Christian Endeavor Society 
of this church is doing an active, aggres- 
sive work, and during the pastor’s absence 
will have charge of the only Sunday even- 
ing service to be held. in their church. 
It is said that Brother Davies will not re- 
turn alone—very wisely. 

The Union Park Sunday-school, under 
Rev. F. V. Hoyt, is doing a good work, 
although the late incoming of our Meth- 
odist brothers in this suburban district 
will, doubtless, make it harder for both 
societies: However, Brother Hoyt per- 
severes, and his people have ordered a 
new organ for their chapel. 

Rev. R. K. Harlow of Medway, Mass., 
supplied, most acceptably, at the First 
Church, on the 12th, and: made many 
friends inthe city. He says he felt more 
at home here than in any place since 
leaving New England. 

Rev. William Davies, pastor of th 
Second church, was a delegate to the In- 
ternational Christian Endeavor Conven- 
tion, lately held at Minneapolis—the on- 
ly delegate from Spokane. , 

The Law and Order League of the 
city are having a fight now against the 
opening of saloons on Sunday. The 
Mayor and Chief of Police are with 
them, but the corporation counsel says 
he can do nothing. But they believe we 
have laws enough to cover the cases, and 
propose to prosecute all offenders, and 
put down the crying and disgraceful evil 
of wide-open saloons and variety theaters 
on the Sabbath. 

Brother W. D. Lyman of Whitman 
College supplied at the First church 
yesterday, and was welcomed by his 
many friends here. He will probably be 
here till Dr. Beard’s return. 

The First church talk seriously of the 
formation of a Boys’ Brigade, as they 
realize that something must be done for 
the boys. A number of the leading 
members are looking carefully into the 
matter. Wet. We. 


One of the principal features of the 
Royal Palace at Athens, where young 
Prince George of Greece makes his 
home with his parents, is the large gal- 
lery which has been fitted up as a skat- 
ingrink. Both King George and Queen 
Olga are exceedingly fond of skating, 
and since snow and ice are practically 
unknown in Greece, they have adopted 


this means of obtaining their favorite 
jexercise, 


> 


grand old gtructure, as if seeking the | 


forgotten, and if there were power in| 
saw 


‘children carts. 


and meaningless profusions of | 


|. SPOKES FROM THE PERIPHERY. 
THREE WEEKS ON THE CONTINENT. 


of a vacation trip to Europe, may. like 
to know what two American. travelers 
can do and see in three weeks, The 
readers of my last sketch were left. at 
Hamburg in a pouring rain. We rode 
about the drenched city, along. its 
parks and town-encompassed lake, 
the St. Nicholas,. a very 
ornate Gothic structure, with a splendid 
tower 473 feet high. | 
day, and in the rain in the square, about 
the great church were vegetable-loaded 
horse carts, man carts, woman carts, 
woman and dog carts, dog carts and 
We extinguished the 
offensive fires of smokers—in a compart- 
ment with “Rancher Verboten”—on the 
way to Berlin, where we arrived before 
the smallest hour of Saturday morning, 
June 1gth, and remained three days. 
Contrary to written imstructions, our 
droschky driver took us to Hotel Quoos 
where we got on nicely till after break- 
fast (of rolls and coffee) without a word 
being understood by hostsor guests. We 
were soon on the famous Unter den 
Linden Strasse—well remembered by 
the scribe—that, with the exception of 
perhaps one-fourth its length, from the 
elaborate statue of Frederick the Great 
to Kaiser William Bridge, is far inferior 
architecturally to Commonwealth ave- 
nue, Boston. | 


there are between one hundred and two 
hundred American students, the magnifi- 
cent Museum, the splendid National Gal- 
lery and the Aquarium. Sunday we “rest- 
ed according tothe commandment.” We 
attended service in the forenoon at the 
‘‘Dom,” the Lutheran cathedral, with its 
grand choral-music singing, in which the 
congregation joins. The writer caught 
but one sentence of the earnest preacher 
in the uncivilized, throat-scraping lan- 
guage, the Latin and Greek of his youth 
being of no avail. What his “unruly 
tongue” could. not be compelled to 
speak, his sympathizing ears declined to 
understand. In the midst of the ser- 
mon he seemed to hear, *‘Jesus the great 
high priest of the people.” Around that 
precious truth, as a text, his thoughts 
clustered, and he was akin with the 


worshipers. ‘The closing prayer by the 
assistant was apparently read from 
manuscript. Only about a hundred of 


the great audience—hundreds of whom 
crowded the aisles—remained at the 
communion service that followed. The 
writer has rarely been so affected, so emo- 
tionally moved by the sacrament. After 
most of the others he passed up to the. 
altar, took the bread from the fingers of 


the trembling hand of the aged minister, 
‘passed around to the other side of the 
altar, and kneeling, from the cup in the 


hand of the assistant tasted of the wine, 
while he, in an unknown tongue, repeat- 
ed a devout formula to the communi- 
cant, who desired to ‘‘remember” Him 
who instituted the simple, solemn, sacred, 
joyous rite. Declining to patronize a 
public violation of the Lord’s Day, we 
walked to and from church. 

We returned to our pension, 3 Koni- 
gin Augusta street—taken Saturday 
evening, on recommendation of two 
American ladies, met in the picture gal- 
lery—through a section of the Thier 
Garten, past the elaborate and towering 
Column of Victory, with, perhaps, the 
largest bronze bas-reliefs in existence. 
The doctor, who desires to practice what 
he preaches, found an afternoon service 
in English, and was more edified than 
in the morning. | | | 

In the evening about ro o’clock, we 
strolled out past several beer gardens, 
and were reminded of those ‘‘whose 
God is their belly” ! Monday forenoon 
we visited the Palace of William I, that 
remains just as he left it three years ago, 
burdened with works of art, and ornate 
and costly presents from princes, kings, 
queens and emperors, and contains the 
wonderful echo gallery, said to repeat 
twenty-five times. We could not count 
well enough and fast enough in German 
to verify the statement. The arsenal, 
with all sorts of weapons of war, ancient 
and modern, the plans of many battle 
fields, and the “Hall of Glory,” adorned 
with frescoes, paintings of battle scenes, 
and heroic portrait statues in bronze of 


_kings since the Great Elector. 


The castle, or old palace, the resi- 
dence of the present Emperor William 
II, gleaming with gold. A small ad- 
mission fee is required, and visitors are 
admitted in groups, and furnished with 
a guide and immense felt over-slippers 
that afforded considerable fit-ting amuse- 
ment in making a choice and in shuffling 
about over the waxed floors. In the 
afternoon we ran out to Potsdam and 
gave most of the time to San Souci, the 
Palace of Frederick the Great, and 
Bablesberg in the midst of a forest, the 
more simply adorned summer palace of 
Kaiser William. | 

From Dresden, a center of art 
and culture, reached before noon, 
Tuesday, June 23d, we ran out to 
Papstdorf, in delightful Saxony-Switzer- 
land, the summer home of Fraulein 
Helene Immisch’s young ladies’ school, 
No. 66 Berg Strasse, Dresden, where 
head and heart of German, English and 
American girls are carefully instructed, 
-and their characters are religiously train- 
ed. We were graciously received and 
witnessed the devout evening devotions. 
American girls are as much better look- 
ing as it is claimed German girls are 
better behaved—with their greater sim- 
plicity and modesty. A charming car- 
riage ride, amid gorge-ous mountain 
scenery, was planned and executed, and 
we reached 66 Berg Strasse, Dresden, 


}in time for a homelike evening meal, 


Some of your readers, in anticipation 


It was market. 


Saturday we visited the University, where | 


puog 


minding us:of a bed of Belmonts at home. 
Wednesday, with one of the “No. 66” 


with the magnificent picture gallery, the 
Zwinger, whose chief attraction is Ra- 
phael’s Sistine Madonna. | ‘*Machine 
poetry” the world has often seen and 
heard (the writer does not plead inno- 
cent of its construction); but machine 
music (hand organs excepted) is more 
rare; yet we listened to ‘it for an hour 
by a dozen skillfully and curiously, con- 
structed instruments by “Kauffman & 
Sohn,” from the grand _ orchestra to the 
‘cornet, at the “Mechanischer Musik 
werke,” | | 

Friday morning we were off for quaint, 
antique and picturesque Prague, the 
capital of Bohemia. Our most pleasant 
remembrance thereof, with an exposition 
ablaze, a prismatic fountain flowing, in 
the evening, was the kindness of a de- 
vout Catholic young lady, met on a 
horse-car, bearing a beautiful bouquet, 
who responded in: our native tongue to 
an inquiry made of the conductor, who 
could not understand plain English ! 
She accompanied us across the famous 
Karlsbruck, and guided us to and 
through the Wallenstein Palace, whose 
Occupant has become a Catholic saint, 
and pointed us to the Dom. Her name 
is Emily Steinitz. We spent less than 
twenty-four hours in Praha—the native 
name—and after a hot and dusty ride 
reached Vienna. Borax. 
Paris, July 11, 1891. 

| ( To be contiuued. ) 


Postmaster Van Cott of New York 


favors pneumatic tubes for carrying the 


mail between New York and Brooklyn. 


“H{UMoRS OF THE BLOOD, SKIN AND SCALP |. 


whether itching, burning, bleeding, scaly, 
crusted. pimply, blotchy, or copper-colored, with 
loss of hair, either simple, scrofulous, hereditary 
or contagious, are eco- 
nomically and infallibly cured by the CuTicuRa 
REMEDIES, consisting of CuTicura; the gréat Skin 
Cure; CUTICURA SOaP, an exquisite Skin Beauti- 
fier; and CUTICURA RESOLVENT, the new Blood 
and Skin Purifier and greatest of Humor Reme- 
dies, when the best physicians and all other rem- 
dies fail. CuTICURA REMEDIES are the only in- 
fallible blood and skin purifiers, and daily effect 
more great cures of blood and skin diseases than 
all other remedies combined. 

Sold everywhere. Price, CuTicura, 50c; Soap 
25c; RESOLVENT, $1. Prepared by Potter Drug and 
Chemical Corporation, Boston, Mass 

Send for ‘‘How toCure Blood and Skin Diseases’”’ 


Pimples, blackheads, chapped and oily 
skin prevented by Cuticura Soap. 


Backache, kidney pains, weakness and 
rheumatism relieved in one minute by the 
celebrated Cuticura Anti-Pain Plaster. 25c 
RELIGIOUS -:- MUSIC 
4 
FOR SUMMER EVENINGS. 
CHOICE SACRED SOL.)S. 
Thirty-nine songs for soprano. mezzo so- 


rano and tenor. Heavy paper,$1; boards 
$1.95: cloth, gilt, $2. 


CHOICE SACRED SOLOS FOR LOW 
VOICK. Forty songs for contralto, bari- 
tore and bass. Heavy paper, $1; boards, 
$1 25; cloth, gilt, $2. 


CHOICE SACRED DUETS. 

published. Heavy paper, $1; boards, $1.25; 
cloth, gilt, $2. 
SABBATH DAY MUSIC. | 

Selected for the piano and organ from the 
great oratorios, bymnals, etc. Heavy pa- 
per, $1; boards, $i 2>; cloth, gilt, $2. 


Any book mailed free on receipt of price. 
Full Catalogue of Sacred Music adapted for 
all occasions sent free on application. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, 
453-1463 Washington &t., BOSTON. 

Lyon & Healy. 

‘New York: C.H. Ditson & Co.. 867 B’dw’y 

PHILADELPHIA: J. Ditson & 1228 
chestnut St. 


Academy of Sciences Building. 


819 MARKET STREET, ROOM 45, 


SAN FRANCISCO. 


Our extensive ard thoroughly practical 
knowledge in regard to the selection and ex- 


ploration of mineral lands, and the proper 


working of mines of all grades, warrants us 
in soliciting the sttention and patronage of 
those who desire reliable special information 
and prompt service in determining the in- 
trinsic and market value of mineral proper- 
ties and developed mines. 

Mineral lands and mines examined, report- 
ed upon, and accurate desciiptive drawings 
made of thesame. Mining mschinery and 
supplies of all descriptions selec ed. Deeds, 
contracts, agreemen's. and all other papers 
required in mining tran: actions. drawn upin 
legally correct form. Purchases and sales 
of mineral lands and mines negotiated. 


F. Sletcher, A.J. Robinson, L. Brown, 
Examiner of Mines. Sec.& Treas. Manager. 


HES. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS in Literature, Sci- 
ne Religion and Fiction received as pub- 


CHILDREN’S BOOKS of all varieties, with 
stories and pictures, colored and plain. 


PRAYER BUOKS and HYMNALS in full 
variety of sizes and bindings. 


BIBLES in all sizes and styles, for teachers 
and students. 


in all staple and fashionable 
styles. 


Cc. BEACKI 


OPPOSITE OOOCIDENTAL HOTEL, 
SAN FRANOIBOO. 


p, Telegraphy, English Branches, etc. 


SNOILVOVA ON 


Life Scholarship, $75. 
T. A. ROBINSON, M. A., 


KNABE 
Installments ‘Rentals 


| garmshed- with delicious strawberries, re- 


teachers as a guide, we were burdened | 


| VALE DIVIKITY SCHOOL. 


| ian denomination. the privileges of the 


HAINES 
PIANOS | 


& 


&333,333.33 
666,666.67 


PAYS INTEREST FROM DATE OF DEPOSIT. 
Highest Rates Paid Consistent with Prudent 
RATES PAID LAST TWO FeERe. 


On Term De - 
On Ordinary Depesi 


In connection with the Bank are-the 
SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS, 
on the street floor with the Bank. . 
THE STRONGEST, WITHOUT EXCEPTION, ON THE COAST. 


Steel under the Individual. 


Trunks and Valuable Packages, taken on stor 
age at reasonable rates. 

Burglar-Proof, Fire-Proof, centrally located and 
easy of access, 


Handsome, well-lighted, secluded and@ separate 
.cooms for the use of safe rentors. 


(B) IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


The People’s Home Savings Bank 
| announces its new system of 


5-CENT DEPOSIT STAMPS 


. This Deposit System has proved amarked 
success in England and Germany, and has done 
wonders. in encouraging small savings and in 

lonsantly inculcatingin youthful minds valuable 

of thrift and economy. 

The stamps will be supplied at the Bank and 
through our Agents, a list of whom may be had 
on application. 

B. 0. Carr, Columbas W 

Manager and Sect’y. President. 


Pacific Bank, Treasurer. 
San Francisco, California, Jan’y 1, 1891. 


pres? 
EstTABLisHen 1863. 
PAF Capital Stock 

$ 1,000,000.00. 
Surews$ 800,000.00. 


—-— 


$230,000,000.00 


R. 11. MeDONALD Prest. 
san Francisco, California, Jan’y 1, 1895 


LADIES’ DESKS 


Prices from $13 upwards. 


| ° You will be certain to find just what you 


want ina stock of fifty different patterns to 
select from. 


Five-o’clock Tea-Tables, Oenter Tables, 
Fancy Tables, Hall Tabies, are represented in 
our warerooms by cver two hundred dis 
patterns which we are selling at remar 


We have over an hundred different book- 
cases displayed in our wareroome. AM sizes, 
all woods, well made and finished; prices very 
moderate. 


CALIFORNIA 
FURNITURE 


(N. BP. OOLE & GC., 


Starr King Building, 


117 to 123 Geary St., San Francisco 


HEADQUARTERS 


ORGANS 


LOW PRICES AND EASY TERMS. 


26, 28 & 30 O?Farrell 


stock, oldest Music House. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. | 


DODGE BROTHERS 

| Art Stationers, Pilate Printers 
and Engravers, 

225 POST 


ST., -  §AN FRANCISCO. 
Wedding Work a Specialty. 


Gnen.to ev- 
Ohitin- 


Haven, Conn. 


University, September 24th. For Catalogue 
GEORGE E. DAY, | the faculty, New 
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| Guaranilee Capital, $ 1.000.000,00 
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PactFic: San FRANCISCO, CAL. 


[WepnEsDAY, JULY 29, 1891. 


Our Young Folks. 


Madam Robin’s Afternoon Tea. 


One afternoon 
In the heart of June— 
The very brightest, bluest weather— 


Some of the song-birds came together. - 


They met at Madam Robin’s, you see, 
In the top of a breezy maple-tree, 
For she’d asked them in’to an ‘‘ early tea.” 


All were dressed 

In their very best; 

Mr. Jay wore an azure vest; 

Mistress Sparrow and Lady Wren, 

The one in brown, and the one in yellow, 
Fluttered merrily in, and then 

Came Sir Bobolink—jolly fellow! 

Timid Miss Phoebe and pert Miss Thrush 
Followed Lord Oriole, spick and sprightly; 
Next, the Finches with rustle and rush, 


And Parson Blackbird beaming brightly. 


And there were others—a score, 


Or more— 
All in the very merriest mood too; 
And there arose such a patter, 
And clatter, and chatter, 

That those not invited 

Were soon quite affrighted, 
For nobody knew what on earth was the matter, 
Or what such a babel of talk could allude to. 


But nothing alarming - 
Heard those overhead, so 
They found it quite charming, 
And each of thenesaid so; 
For they’d all been south, and they hadn’t met 
Since the autumn time with its chill and wet. 


So this was all that the babel meant; 

They were asking each other, with rapt intent, 

‘* Where and how was your winter spent?” 
—Harper’s Young People. 


IMPRISONED IN A CLOCK-FACE. 


One of the glories of the ancient 
church of St. Martin’s was in its fine 
clock. It was the boast of old Hans 
Scheller that, during the whole forty 
years in which he had been custodian 
of the church, the clock had never 
stopped or gone wrong; and nothing 
could convince him that it was not the 
finest clock in the world. | 

The only thing which troubled Hans 
was the fear least his inquisitive little son 
Kaspar, who was always in some mis- 
chief or other, should, in one of his boy- 
ish pranks, injure the mechanism of this 
wonderful timepiece. No wonder, there- 
fore, that, when one morning he was 
about to start for town to do somé’mar- 
keting, Hans took care first of all to lock 
the door of the church tower and put 
the key in his pocket. 

“No harm can happen now,” he mut- 


tered; “and, in any case, I shall be back | 
_ before he gets out of school.” 


But, as ill-luck would have it, the 
teacher was called away by some busi- 
ness that afternoon, and the boys got 
out of school more than an hour earlier 
than usual. Kaspar, finding his father 
gone, went straight to the door of the 
clock tower, and looked rather blank on 
discovering that it was locked. But he 
was not one to be easily stopped when 
he had once made up his mind. Get- 
ting out upon the roof, and crawling 
along acornice, where only a cat ora 
school-boy could have found footing, he 
crept through an air-hole right into the 
clock-room. 

For some time he was as happy as a 
child in a toy-shop, running from one 
marvel to another, till at length he dis- 
covered another hole, and thrusting his 
head through it, found himself, looking 
down upon the market-place through 
the face of the clock itself. But, when 


he tried to withdraw his head again, it 


would not come. 


It was a queer scrape to be in, and 


Kaspar was more inclined to laugh than 


_be frightened; but suddenly a thought 


struck him, which scared him in earnest; 
his neck was in the track of the minute- 
hand, which, when it reached him, must 
inevitably tear his head off! 

Poor Kaspar ! It was too late now to 


wish that he had left the clock aione. 


He tried to scream for help; but, with 
his neck in that cramped position, the 


cry that he gave was scarcely louder 


than the chirp of a sparrow. He strug- 
gled desperately to writhe himself back 
through the hole, but a piece of wood- 
work had slipped down the back of his 
neck and held him like a vise. 7 

On came the destroyer, nearer and 
nearer still, marking off with its meas- 
ured tick his few remaining moments of 
life. And all the while the sun was 
shining gayly, the tiny flags were flutter- 


.ing on the booths of the market-place, 


and the merry voices of his school-fel- 


- lows who were playing in the market- 


place cdme faintly to his ears, while he 
hung there helpless, with death stealing 
upon him inch by inch. 

His head grew dizzy, the. measured 
beat of the ticking sounded like the roll 
of a muffled drum, while the coming 
hand of the clock looked like a mon- 
strous arm outstretched to seize him, 


and the carved faces on the spouts seem- 


ed to grin and gibber at him in mockery. 
And still the terrible hand crept onward, 


mearer, nearer, nearer ! 


“What can that thing in the clock- 


_ face be?” said a tourist below, pointing 
-his spy-glass upward. 


‘“‘Why, I declare, 
it looks like.a boy’s head !” 
“A boy’s head !” cried a gray-headed 


-watchmaker beside him, one of Hans 


Scheller’s especial friends, snatching has- 
tily at the glass as he spoke. ‘Why, 
good gracious! it’s little Kaspar. He'll 
be killed, he'll be killed!” And he 
rushed toward the church, shouting like 


The alarm, spread like wildfire; and 


before Klugmann, the watchmaker, had 
’ .got half way up the stairs leading to the 


tower, more than a score of excited men 


"were scampering at his heels. But at 


to a standstill by the locked door. 
‘Jt is locked !’ cried Klugmann, in 


the top stairs they were suddenly brought 


tones of horror; “and. Hans must have 


taken the key with him, for -it: isn’t 
here.” 


“Never mind the key?” roared a 
brawny smith behind him ‘Pick up 
that beam, comrades, and run it against 
the lock. All together, now !” 

Crash went the door; in rushed the 
crowd; and Kaspar, now senseless from 
sheer fright, was dragged out of his 
strange prison just as the huge bar of 
the minute-hand actually touched his 
neck. 

And so it fell out that poor old Schel- 
ler, coming home for a quiet afternoon 
nap, found the door of the tower smash- 
ed in, his son lying in a swoon, and his 


| little room filled with strange men, all 
|talking at once. But from that day 


forth, Kaspar Scheller never meddled 


with the church clock again.—Se/ected. 


GERTRUDE’S PET. 


Gertrude’s home is in the pine woods 
of Florida. As she has no little girls to 


| play with, she makes playmates of the 


birds and animals. She calls them her 
menagerie. One of her pets is a razor- 
back pig, and his name is Peter.- With 
the other pigs he wanders all day in the 
woods, digging with his snout under the 
soft moss for roots. . When evening 
comes they all run home for their sup- 


Gertrude has a pretty pail made out 
of a gourd, which she fills with ears of 
corn. With it swinging on her arm, she 
walks out to see Peter. She climbs on 
a fence, and sitting there waits until he 
finishes his supper. 

Peter is very funny-looking, for he is 
yellow, and his nose is about half a yard 
long, and his back is asharpridge. He 
soon sees Gertrude, and knows the corn 
in her pail is for him. He plants his 
feet on the fence and lifts up his snout 
to be fed. 

The other pigs have found out that 


Peter has something extra every meal. 


Sometimes they play a joke upon him. 
Just as he takes the ear of corn, two 


pigs bite his legs, which makes him jump. } 


He drops the corn, and one piggy picks 
it up and eatsit. Then Gertrude hands 
poor Peter some more. As he takes it, 
the pigs again bite, his legs. He drops 
the ear, and the other pigs get it. So, 
silly Peter goes to bed without his des- 
sert. 

Gertrude heard her mamma say that 
pigs eat snakes. As there’ are many 
near her home, she is teaching Peter to 
walk home with her to protect her, and 
then go back to his pen alone. Now 
she goes home with her pail on her 
arm, leading Peter by a strap.—Our 
Little Ones. | 


THE WURST “BAD COMPANY.” 


The worst company” that a boy 
or girl can be in is the company of a 
bad book. Evil associates are harmful 


enough, but they do not injure a young 


person as evil books do. There is a 
subtle and at the same time imperative 
quality in the influence of a printed page, 
which everybody feels. You read a 
statement, and unconsciously you believe 
it, and yield up your mind to it, simply 
because it confronts you in the dignity 
of type. But let a person whom you 
know make the same statement, orally, 
and you will think twice before you ac- 
cept it. This is where the danger of a 
bad book comes in: it gets a special 
hearing, and exercises a peculiar influ- 


ence which a bad person cannot. Be- 


sides, it can say the same evil thing over 


and over again, in the same fascinating. 


words, as often as your curiosity prompts 


you to seek it. Therefore, if any boy 


or girl wishes to keep pure, and manly 
and honest—and we trust that all boys 
and girls do—the wise thing for them is 
to shun books that have a bad name. 
And if you do not know whether 4 book 
is. good or bad, ask the advice of your 
parents and teachers as to what you 


‘Should read. Do not be enticed by a 


low curiosity to see what a bad book is 
like. Shun it as you would pitch, or 
poison, or quicksand, or any other vile 
or dangerous thing. The world is full 
of good and charming books. Keep 
your company with them. They will 
make you nobler and better all your life. 
—Chicago Juvenile. 


ANTS AS SURGEONS. 


Ants are terrible fighters. They have 
very powerful jaws, considering the size 
of their bodies, and, therefore, their 
meth2d of fighting is by biting. They 
will bite one another and hold on with a 
wonderful grip of the jaws, even after 
the legs have been bitten off by other 
ants. Sometimes six or eight ants will 
be clinging with a death grip to another, 
making a peculiar spectacle, some with 
a leg gone, and some with the body gone. 
One singular fact is that the grip of an 
ant’s jaw is retained even after the body 
has been bitten off and nothing but the 
head remains. This knowledge is pos- 
sessed by a certain tribe of Indians in 
Brazil, who put the ants to a very pecul- 
ilar use. When the Indian gets a gash 
cut in his hand, instead of having his 
hand sewed together, as physicians do in 


this country, he procures five or six 


large black ants, and holding their heads 
near the gash, they bring their jaws to- 
gether in biting the flesh, and thus pull 
the two sides of the gash together. Then 
the Indian pinches off the bodies of the 
ants and leaves their heads clinging to 


| the gash, which is held together until the 


gash is perfectly healed.—Vew York Ex- 


aminer. 


A memory that receives and holds im- 
portant facts and truths, while it rejects 


those which are unimportant, is far pref- 


erable to a memory that is always over- 
loaded with things good, bad and indif- 
ferent. Deciding what- to remember, 
and remembering that, is better than re- 
membering everything.— Zhe Sunday- 
school Times. 


| 


CHILDREN’S FAULTS. — 
Parents have proudly told me of sick- 
ening battles with their children, will 
pitted against will, till at last the stronger 
physique gained the mastery, and the 
child’s “will was broken.” Such vic- 
tories are worse than defeats. I have 


seen a father and his little boy stand 


pitted against each other, with a look in. 
each face that I could call nothing but 
hatred ; and when I thought of the 
power of the one and the helplessness 
of the other, I could not but admire the 
boy’s pluck. There should be no such 
occasions. The parent stands convicted 
of utter stupidity in finding himself in 
any such situation. , 

There are times when it is wiser for 
the parent to ignore some mood on the 
child’s part. The part of the parent 
should be in ever seeking the wise op- 
portunity to impress the child with the 
virtue that is the reverse of some fault 
it falls into. Children pass through var- 
ious phases, and some dragon of a fault 
that one has been worrying over and 
planning against suddenly vanishes into 
thin air, and is no more. Sometimes 
one fixes a fault by noticinz it too much. 
It becomes an expression of nervousness. 
The child repeats the fault through an 
inability to pass over it. It becomes 
like a hard word in the spelling-book 
that he has met before. He recognizes 
the word without knowing its name, and 
at the same moment remembers his strug- 
gles with it, and the painful impression 
fills him with nervousness ; his mind be- 


comes confused, and he cannot control 


his thought. It is wise with a fault, as 
with the hard word, to let it go to escape 
it. Omit the hard word ; avoid anything 
to excite the habitual fault. | Presently 
the child forgets the thought. It may 
be said that injudicious parents often 
create their children’s faults. —Harper’s 
Bazar, | 


TABLE TALK IN A FRENCH HOME.— 
Children being nearly always at™table 
in France, and conversation often being 
animated amongst their elders, they hear 
a great deal that was never intended for 
them, and they yet a sort of education 
in talkativeness by mere example. They 
may make little use of this in the pres- 
ence of strangers during boyhood or girl- 
hood, but it bursts out afterwards when 
they get toa talking age. It is recog- 
nized by custom that when a family is in 
private every one has a right to talk. or 
not as he pleases, and silence being per- 
mitted, the taciturn will take advantage 
of it; still, nothing is more national in 
French life than talkativeness at meal 
times, even when the family alone is pres- 
ent. This does at least keep up the na- 
tional power of talking, though the mill 
wheels of conversation have frequently 
very little grain to grind. Talk of this 
kind has some use as a stimulating exer- 
cise of the lighter faculties, which in oth- 
er countries are often left unexercised. 


The merits of it are its faculty of expres- 


sion and its ample choice of language; 
the defects of it, in France, may be in- 
cluded under the one head of insufficient 


or inaccurate information.— Selected. 


A Doctor on LONG DREssEs.—A re- 
port of the Chicago Z7ibune says: I 
called on a doctor to ask him what he 
thought of the talk about typhoid fever. 
He is one of those doctors who can af- 
ford to be brusque, and your brusque 
man is apt to be honest. He heard my 
question, and still looking over his book, 
never lifting his eyes, hereplied: ‘‘There 
are worse things than typhoid fever stalk- 
ing the streets of Chicago, and men are 
running after them instead of avoiding 
them. I mean the long dresses which 
fashion has ordered women to wear. A 
long dress on the street picks up the 
refuse of the walks, and the woman who 
wears one carries enough germ-life to 
her home to sicken the whole family. I 
would like to see these people who are 
always on the alert for epidemics take 
care of themselves and use a little com- 
mon sense, If my daughter wore one 
of those long dresses, which she does 


not to my knowledge, I would make her 


take it off in the out-house and have it 
cleaned before it was brought into her 
own room.” | 


How WoMEN SHOULD SiTt.—Women | 


who sit with their legs crossed, to sew or 
to read, or to hold tthe baby, are not 
aware that they are inviting serious phys- 
ical ailments ; but it is true, nevertheless. 
When a man crosses his.legs he places 
the ankle of one limb across the knee of 
the other, and rests it lightly there. A 
woman more modest and restricted in 
her movements, rests the entire weight of 
one limb on the upper part of the other, 
and this pressure upon the sensitive 
nerves and cords, if indulged in for con- 
tinued lengths of time, as is often done 
by ladies who sew or embroider, will 


produce disease, Sciatica, neuralgia, and 


other serious troubles frequently result 
from this simple cause. The muscles 
and nerves in. the upper portion of a 
woman’s legs are extremely sensitive, and 
much of her whole plysical structure can 
become deranged if they are overtaxed 
in the manner referred to.—Zadies’ Home 


Some very foolish things: Expecting 
to go to heaven on a wife’s church-mem- 
bership; neglecting your family to do 
missionary work; telling a ten-dollar lie 
to hide a three-cent sin; preaching one 
way and walking another; shouting in 
class-meeting and saying spiteful things 
on wash-day; saying mean things of peo- 
ple behind their backs, and. treating 
them with the utmost deference when- 
ever you meet them in public; professing 


to ‘be . sanctified, and ‘knowingly living |’ 


like a son of Sodom.—Christian Stan- 


| 


| to love and to be loved there. 


» 


A COUNTRY OF EASY-GOING HABITS. 

The evidence I gathered from the 
most various sources about the Paraguay- 
an natives was always the same. An 


English ex-naval officer and ex-elephant 
hunter in Africa, who has a cane distil- 


‘lery near Paraguari, was of opinion that 
Paraguay is not going to improve in the 


immediate future. In twenty or thirty 
years’ time, when the population has in- 
creased and life becomes more difficult, 


there may be a change. At present the | 


people have mandioca and oranges in 
abundance; they need not work, and they 
will not work. ‘This gentleman thought 
that the Paraguayans were most happy 
under the severe tyranny of Francia and 
Lopez, when they were all practically 
slaves, and he “regretted that foreigners 
are now allowed to come in and buy 
land, because it means to the natives an 
ultimate loss of nationality. Another 
Englishman, who bad been three years 


cattle-farming at San Ignacio, told me| 


that ever since he had been there he had 
never got a stroke of work out of the na- 
tives dwelling on his land; they live on 


oranges, mandioca, and mate, and will | sal 


not work. On his estancia he has 20,- 
ooo orange-trees, but for want of means 
of transportation the fruit has no market 
value. Under the trees the oranges lie 
on the ground a foot deep, and the cat- 
tle eat them and fatten well. 
server suggested that it might be a good 
thing for Paraguay if the government 
caused the orange-trees to be cut down, 
as the government of Costa Rica at one 
time had the bananiers destroyed, with a 
view to stamping out laziness, and oblig- 


ing the people to work for their bread. | 
All this seems strange. . Nature and the | 


Jesuits have given these Paraguayans the 
means of life and of oblivious felicity in 


the shape of mandioca, oranges, mate | 


and tobacco. They enjoy a climate so 
delightful that clothes are scarcely need- 
ed. And yet the meddlesome Euro- 
peans are surprised and irritated because 
they do not work. vet 


AMONG THE HUSBAND'S PEOPLE. 


The young wife who leaves her own 
family in a measure, that is, in its close 
daily life, and enters largely, as she must 
needs do, into the life and circumstances 
of another family, will do well for her- 
self if she take with her a determination 
It is an 
ill adviser who cautions her to stand up- 
on her rights, and to let the others ob- 
serve in the beginning that there is to be 
no interference. 


To go 


to invite attack anywhere. She should 
remember, too, that sometimes parents 
have the right to interfere. Even if the 
interference comes at last, even if it be 


ill-judged, she will do better to meet. it 


gently than to repel it forcibly. She 
will do wise to look at the possibilities of 
her future, too, and to see the folly of 
weakening any of the anchorages, as one 
may say, of her husband’s life; to see 
the better part of increasing his love and 
fealty to his own people, to appreciate 
the help they will always be eager to 
give her in strengthening the good and 
in repressing that which is not so good ; 
the restraint they will be in case of need, 


‘the wall of support to all her endeavors. 


And even if she never require any help 


of this sort, and the very thought be a_ 


profanity, she could convince herself that 
her husband’s people have, before any- 
thing is said, a right to her affection. 
They are the ones of whose flesh and 
blood, of whose life and manners, of 
whose thought and principles, was born 


that which is most precious of all the 


universe to her ; they cannot be quite un- 


worthy of some portion of that which 


their son evokes. Sometimes she will 


find these good people aching for . her 


love ; and whether they are so eager as 
that or not, if she only give it to them 
with a quick and tender heart, taking 
theirs for granted, whatever are her im- 
perfections they will be forgiven, what- 
ever are her excellences they will be ex- 
alted, and she will make for herself and 
for her husband a happiness far exceed- 
ing that to be had by any other course. 
—Harpers Bazar. | 


Tue Way To Get Money.—The man 
who wants more money will find no roy- 
al road to the wealth he covets, no pat- 
ent method for its acquisition. He 
must give something for it to make it 
honestly his own, and, the man who sets 
himself earnestly to do this will find 
that all financial systems will bend to 
his conquering will. 
whether he. plays his game in the ex- 


change, at a faro table, in a policy shop, 


or with smaller stakes in private circles 
at baccarat and progressive euchre, will 
find the issue precarious and unreward- 
ing. The way to get more money with- 
Out any loss of peace or self-respect is 
to earn it by toil of brain or sinew, and 


the funds thus acquired have no gnaw- 


ing teeth. All other wealth eats like a 
canker. | | 


Tue TEA TrapDe.—The sale of Indian 
and Ceylon teas is increasing in Eng- 
land at a wonderful rate, and threatens 
to drive a large part of the Chinese trade 
out of the London market. The Chin- 
ese tea men, however, are compensated 
for this loss by the growing demand for 
their product in Russia, where Indian 
teas are in disfavor. Russian dealers 
are buying in the London market the 
teas which they failed to secure in Han- 


kow.. The most dangerous rival to the 


Chinese teas is the Ceylon tea, which is 
rapidly winning the favor of connois- 
SEUTS | 


The world looks at what a man does, 
but God looks at what he means. | 


4 


This ob- 


It is time enough to] 
resent interference, if it is of the unwar- 
|rantable sort, when it comes. 
bristling all over with arms and armor is 


The gambler, 


new, clean and well 


DENNETT’S 
‘Surpassing Coffee 


Continental . 
Lunch House, 


Market St., - San Francisco 


NEW YORK : 
25 Park Row. 
140 East Fourteenth Sireet. 
145 Nassau Street. 
6 Beekman Street. 


BROOKLYN: 
17 Myrtle Avenue. 
190 Fulton Street. 
393 Fulton Street. 


PHILADELPHIA: 
1313 Market Street. 
529 Chestnut Street. 
13 South Ninth Street. 
BALTIMORE: 
3 306 East Baltimore Street. | 
312 West Baltimore Street. 


Open day and night, save twenty four 
hours for Sunday. opular rates Quick 
service. Coffee of equal merit very scarce. 
The Christian public are our best customers. 
No wines or the twin barbarism, tobacco, on 
e. 


NEW ENGLAND 
SOAP COMPANY 
FISHBECK & GLOOTZ, Proprietors, 


SAN FRANCISCO, - CAL. 


Manufacturers of Laundry and Toilet 
Soaps. Our celebrated Queen Li'y Soap has 
now been on the market for twenty-three 

ears. It recommends itself for washing 
idies, window curtains, flannel goods--in 
fact, for anything valuable it has no equal. 
Give it a trial, if you have not done so already 


FOSTER 


DEALERS IN CHOICE FAT 
MACKEREL AND | 
TONGUES AND SOUNDS 


GROCERIES AND PROVISIONS. 
Sole Agents For 


DIA 
Wy 


In Sealed Tins, for Hot Olimates. 


26 & 28 California Street, 
SAN FRANOISOCO, 


H. Le Baron Smith. 
MERCHANT TAILOR, 


323 Bush St., 8S. F., 
Will endeavor to please any who would want 


Suit of clothing made 
-OXFORD: vee” Onder. 
SNOVA SOOTIA: .... 

Always in HOMESPUN 
stock, manufactured from‘: 


WOOL, 


If we do not have in stock the particular pot 
tern our customer wants, we will go with him 
to the wholesale cloth houses, where he cau 
obtain the best selection in San Francisco to 
choose from. Fifteen per cent discount to 
clergymen. 

323 BUSH STREET, 8S. F., 


H. Le Baron Smith. 


Branog Store: 2012 Mission 8t., 
Near Sixteenth. 


JOHN HENDERSON, ur. 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALEB 


Ov” Hotels, Restaurants, Families and 
fices supplied at the lowest market rates. 


No. 130 Ellis Street. 
(Corner of Mason.) 
Telephone No. 1867. 


BLAKE, MOFFITT & TOWNE, 


Importers and Dealers in 
BOOK, NEWS, 
| WRITING AND 
WRAPPINC 


a 


CARD STOOK, STRAW and ar 
BINDEBS’ BOARD, ETO, 
Manufacturers of Patent Machine-made Paper 


512 
mercial Sts,, San Prancisco ‘ 


Palace Warm Salt Water Baths. 
lain tubs. Water pumped from “the bay only 


thigh tide, and © daily. Everything 
Baths 25 cen te- 


to 516 Sacramento and 519 Com, | 


HAY 


‘125 Turk Btrest, 


DIEBOLD 
Safe & Lock 
COMPANY. 

Safes of Everv Description. 


VAULT DOORS, ETO., 
OF” Correspondence solicited. 


AGENT FOR PAOIFIO OOasT. 
411 and 413 Market St., S&S. F. 


DONALD KENNEDY 
Of Roxbury, Mass., says 


Kennedy’s Medical Discovery 


cures Horrid Old Sores, Deep 
Seated Ulcers of 4O years 


standing, Inward Tumors, and 


Thunder 


Cancer that has taken _ root. 


cept Humor, and 


Price $1.50. Sold by every 
Druggist in the United States 


and Canada. 


TUBBS 
Cordage Company 


(Founded in 1856. Incorporated 


April, 1889.) 
MANUFACTUBERS OF ALL SIZES OF 


MANILA AND SISAL ROPE 
BINDER TWINE, DRILLING 
CABLES, WHALE LINE. 


Directors—A. L. Tubbs, President; Hiram 
Tubbs, Vice-President; alfred 8. Tubbs,Treas- 
urer; Austin O. Tubbs; Herman A. Tubbs. 


| Chas. W. Kellogg, Secretary. 


Nos. 611 and 613 Front Street, 
San FRAdISOCO. 


'W. W. CHASE & CO. 
Retail 


1912 MARKET STREET 
San FRANOIBOO, 


THE SATHER BANKING CO. 


INCORPORATED 21, 1887. 


Subscribed Capital... ....... $1,250,000 
JAMES K. WILSON........... .. President 
J. L, N. SHEPARD........... Vice-President 
J. 8. HUTOHINSON............... Manager 


Dirgcrors—Albert Miller, J. L. N. Shepard 
F. W. Sumner, W.-P. Johnson, O. F. A. Talbo 
Charlies Main James K. Wilson. 


ety 


every disease of the skin, ex. 


Obtained, and all PATENT BUSINESS 4&t- 
tended to for MODERATE FEES. Our office is 
opposite the U.S. Patent Office, and we can ob- 
tain Patents in less time than those remote from 
WASHINGTON. Send MODEL, DRAWING or 
PHOTO of invention. We adv as to nt. 
ability free of cha and we make NO CHARGE 
UNLESS PATENT IS SECURED. 


For circular, advice, terms and references \0 
actual clients in your own State, County, City or _ 


A SNOW &CO 


Opposite Patent Office, Waehinotm. D & 


Broadway, 
New York. 


319-325 Sansome St., 8. F. | 
{One door from Bank of California.) 
| The traveling publie will find this to be the 
most convenient as well as the most comfort- 
able Hotel in the‘ ity. Board and room, $1, 
$f.25 and $1.50 per Hot and cold baths 
free. None but most obliging white lator 
employed., Free coach to and from the Hotel. 
Mi. MONTGOMERY, Proprietor 


G. M. PEASE, M. D. 


(Surgeon, 
(PRacrrrionmn or Homaorarey,) 
Office Hours: 1to4 p.m. Usually at hom? 


at 9 a.m. and 7 
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WEDNESDAY, JULY 29, 1891. ] 


‘THe Pactric:, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL.’ 


FROM PORTLAND, OREGON. 


The Riverside Congregational church 
at Hood river, sixty-six miles from Port- 
land by rail, and eighty-eight by the 
Columbia river, Rev. F. M. Aunks, 

astor, was dedicated last Sabbath, free 

of debt. The total cost of the ground 
and building was $2,257.6gjand it will 
comfortably seat 250 persons. The 
church is very handsome and conven- 
ient, and its acoustic properties perfect. 
It has a good stone foundation, and is 
tastefully finished on the inside with 
beautifully grained fir wainscotting four 
feet high, oiled and varnished, showing 
the natural color of the wood, while the 
remainder of the wall is gray plaster. 
Rev. E. S. Williams preached the dedi- 
cation sermon, and a grand effort it was, 
full of good cheer, and helpful and up- 
lifting in many ways. It is not possible 
for me to conceive how any who heard 
it could be otherwise than stimulated to 
renewed effort to lead a better life. 

Such had been the efforts put forth 

by the pastor and others interested in 
this enterprise that there was only a defi- 
cit of $182, and this sum was raised in 
about ten minutes, and then the dedi- 
catory prayer was offered amidst much 
rejoicing and thanksgiving. At present} 
the membership of this church is only 
eight. The population of the town is 
about 300. The prospects for church 
growth are good, as the pastor is well 
liked by all classes; besides, he is an 
indefatigable worker. Half of his time 
is given to the Valley church, four miles 
distant. This has good prospects, also. 
There is perfect harmony between the 
two places. The Riverside church oc- 
cupies a COmmanding position, over- 
looking the Columbia river for several 
miles up and down. Hood river is a 
swift mountain stream which heads in 
the north side of Mount Hood, about 
forty miles distant. The valley proper 
is about six to eight miles wide, east and 
west, and twenty-five miles long, north 
and south, gradually tapering to the 
point as Mount Hood is approached. 
It is a most excellent fruit region, and 
particularly choice for peaches and the 
small fruits. As a rule the population 
is a thrifty one, and numerous beautiful 
places may be seen by any one taking a 
ride into the interior for twenty miles. 
For scenic grandeur the situation of the 
valley is most charming. On the south 
the lofty peak of Mount Hood towers 
in plain view, while on the north Mount 
Adams rears its hoary crest, about the 
same distance away. Fora health and 
summer resort this region is most excel- 
lent, and many people yearly go to dif- 
ferent portions to remain during July, 
August and September. The climate is 
radically different from that of the Wil- 
lamette valley. It is somewhat colder 
in the winter, with much less rainfall, 
the annual downpour not exceeding 
twenty inches. 

After the dedication services were 
over, Rev. Charles H. Curtis, Superin- 
tendent of our Sunday-school work, was 
driven seven miles, where he organized 
a Sunday-school of twenty pupils In 
the evening, at eight o’clock, he organ- 
ized a Sunday-school in connection with 
the Riverside church. A constitution 
and by-laws were adopted, and officers 
were elected for the ensuing year. A 
goodly degree of interest was manifested 
at all stages of the proceedings, 

At 8 : 30, evening services were held, 
Superintendent Clapp preaching the ser- 
mon, taking for his text the word 
“Come.” The house was well filled by 
an appreciative audience. At the close 
of ¢he sermon a testimony meeting was 
held, and many bore witness for Christ. 


Methodists, Baptists, Presbyterians, Un- \ Psalm, with responses by the audience, 


ited Brethren, Congregationalists, all 
heartily and gladly testified to the sav- 
ing power of JesusChrist. It wasa bless- | 
ed meeting, and many lukewarm hearts 
were warmed into new life. Such was the 
freedom in witness-bearing, that it was 
considerably after ten o’clock before the 
meeting closed. 3 
Among the members of the Riverside 
church, the writer met one good old 
deacon, J. N. McCoy, who has been a 
very efficient helper. He has been a 
resident of Hood river valley about six 
years. In early boyhood he was a com- 
panion and playmate of U. S. Grant in 
Ohio—knew him until he was eighteen 
years old. When asked if there was 
any especial feature noticeable in the 
character of Grant when a boy, he re- 
plied, “No, not that I now remember, 
except that if he ever got into trouble, 
it was because he took the part of 
smaller boys. He would fight for them, 
but rarely for himself.” | 
Among the worshippers at Hood 
River, I found your good brother, and 
mine as well—A. L. Van Blarcom, who 
had been here a few weeks enjoying the 
restfulness and life-giving atmosphere of 
this delightful region. Our brother is 
very cheerful under his advancing age. 
He bore grand testimony to the truth as 
itis in Christ, and was especially happy 
in his witness-bearing for the Saviour. 
Upon returning to Portland Monday 
morning, it was learned that Rev. Chas. 
A. Berry of Wolverhampton, England, 
with friends —Rev. F. W. Macdonald, 
Professor of Theology in the great 
Methodist institution at Handsworth, 
Birmingham, and F. S. Roberts, an 
eminent business man of Melbourne, 
Australia, and his wife —had arrived on 
Saturday previous. Prof. Shorey tried 
to induce Mr. Berry to preach in the 
First church, but ill health was plead, 
and the audience was deprived of the 
pleasure of hearing a man who declined 
to accept the call to Plymouth church, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., after the death of Mr. 
Beecher. Mr. Berry, however, consent- 
€d to take the opening exercises of the 


Portland was organized on Sunday, 


Cushing Eells, Rev. G H. Atkinson 
and Rev. Horace Lyman. 


Abrams and wife, Mr. Kendric and 


evening, and during the time required 
took occasion to speak about ten min- 
utes. An English friend of Mr. Berry, 
in speaking of this call, said: ‘It was 
a great compliment to Mr. Berry to be 


common good sense in not accepting it !” 
He probably was about right. During | 


Monday forenoon Prof. Shorey 
and Portland friends. drove Mr. 
Berry and his party about — the 


city and lofty heights beyond, and 
gave them an opportunity of seeing such 
a combination of scenery as they never 
before beheld, embracing fine snow 
mountains, two beautiful rivers, populous 
cities and towns, and fertile valleys. 
When other travelers come this way 
they will please call upon our pastor 
when he is at home, Professor Shorey or 
the undersigned, and they will doubtless 
learn something to their advantage. 
These latch-strings are always out. sy 
The. beginning: of the end, so far as 
the erection of a new edifice for the ac- 
commodation of the First church is 
concerned, is now an accomplished fact. 
The following is a brief history of the 
Church up to date, prepared by the 
writer for publication in the daily city 
The First Congregational church of 


April 27, 1851, at the house of Rev. 


with more or less regularity, by Rev. 
Harvey Clarke, Rev. J. S. Griffin, Rev. 


There were 
ten members, and their names are: 
Rev. Horace Lyman and wife, W. P. 


wife, N. C. Sturtevant, George Sher- 
man, Mr. Cheney and Mrs. Skidmore. 
The work of clearing the ground and 
erecting the first church building, on the 
corner of Second and Jefferson streets, 
was begun in 1850 by Rev. Horace 
Lyman. Amidst many difficulties he 
pushed forward the work, and the church 
was dedicated Sunday, June 15, 1851. 
The cost was about $6,500. ‘This was 
removed to the corner of First and Jef- 
ferson streets and used for church pur- 
poses until the basement of the new 
church was ready for occupancy. This 
building was destroyed by fire in Aug- 
ust, 1873. On Tuesday, August 2, 
1870, the work of excavation for the 
second church building (now standing 
at the corner of second and Jefferson 
streets) was begun. The corner-stone 
was laid on Tuesday, August 30, 1870, 
and the following account of that event 


the following day : 

“The laying of the corner-stone of 
the new Congregational church edifice 
was performed in the presence of sev- 
eral ministers and a large concourse of 
people. Rev. G. H. Atkinson, the 
present pastor of the First Congrega- 
tional church of Portland, officiated, as- 
sisted by the Rev E. C. Anderson of 
the First Baptist church, the Rev. El- 
bridge Gerry of Oregon City, and the 
Rey. Elkanah Walker of Forest Grove. 
The exercises were opened by the read- 
ing of the usual services for such occa- 
sions by Rev. G. H. Atkinson. The 
1074th hymn of the Congregational col- 
lection was next sung by the audience, 
followed by an appropriate and fervent 
prayer offered up by Rev. Eikanah 
Walker. The 87th Psalm was read by 
Mr. Atkinson. Some select and proper 
passages of the Scriptures were read by 
the Rev. E. C. Anderson, and the 132d 


was also read by the Rev. Elbridge 
Gerry. The usual address on such oc- 
casions was omitted. Rev. G. H. At- 
kinson then proceeded to depesit in the 
corner stone the hermetically sealed jar, 
which contained the following articles : 


‘tr, Manual of the church, contain- 
ing articles of faith and covenant, and 
names of all past and present members. 

‘2, Incorporation, constitution and 
by-laws of the society, names of the 
officers, past and present. 

**. History of the society’s proceed- 
ings in relation to erecting this edifice. 
Names of the building committee, present 
board of trustees, architect, contractors, 
and time of contract. 

‘4. Four copies of the morning papers, 
Bulletin, Oregonian, and Herald, also 
of the P. C. Advocate of August 27th, 
and Paciric of August 6th. 

‘te. Minutes of Congregational Asso- 
ciation for 1869. 

“6. Catalogue of Pacific University 
for 1869 and 1870. 

‘7. Dr. Roy’s Manual of the Princi- 
ples, Doctrine, and Usages of Congrega- 
tional Churches. 

** After the stone closing, the aperture 
was covered with mortar, an invocation 
service was read and an appropriate clos- 
ing prayer was offered by G H. Atkin- 
son. At the conclusion of the ceremon- 
ies the doxology was sung and the audi- 
ence dismissed with the benediction by 
the Rev. Mr. Walker.” 

For the purpose of placing the articles 
deposited twenty-one years ago in the new 
corner-stone, the old one was taken out 
last Tuesday. Upon opening the old 
corner-stone, the hermetically sealed 
glass case containing the articles was 
found to be broken. This admitted so 
much moisture that the entire contents 
of the jar were practically destroyed. 
Sufficient fragments of Zhe Oregonian, 
Herald, Bulletin, and Advocate, existed 
in sufficient size to identify them, and 
that was about all. The manuscripts 
placed in the case had been totally de- 


| The new church 


stro 


called to such an important and world- | 
wide pulpit, but Mr. Berry showed 


strument. 


Horace Lyman, its first pastor, on the P 
corner of Third and Jefferson strects. 
Services, however, had been held ina 
log shingle shop for two years previous, 


is taken from the Portland Bulletin of | 


dedicated August. 6, 1871, Rev. G. H. 


Atkinson, D,D., preaching the sermon. 
The entire cost was $20,000. In 1884 
a large organ was added to the church, 
at a cost of about $4,500, including the 
necessary remodeling of the rear portion 
of the church to accommodate the in- 


The following is a list of the pastors of 
the church from the beginning to the 
present date: | 
_ Rey. Horace Lyman was acting pas- 


1854. 

Rev. G. H. Atkinson was acting pas- 
tor from May 3, 1854, to November, 
1855. 

Rev. P. B. Chamberlain was pastor 
from November, 1855, to March 26, 

Rev. G. H. Atkinson was acting pas- 
tor from July, 1863, to December 31, 
1872. | 

Rev. J. D. Eaton was pastor from 
January 5, 1873, to May 4, 1876. | 

Following Mr. Eaton’s pastorate there 
was a vacancy for nearly a year. Rev. 
J. H. Acton of the M. E. church was 
engaged as stated supply for six months, 
and filled the pulpit most acceptably un- 
til August 8, 1877. ies 
Rey. J. A. Cruzan was pastor from 
June 14,1877, to November 13, 1881. 
Rev. Frederic R. Marvin, M. D., pas- 
tor from June 11, 1882, to July, 1885. 

Rev. T. E. Clapp became pastor April 
11, 1886, and continues in that relation. 
Within three years after his arrival, it 
became apparent that a new church 
would have to be erected before a great 
while. Accordingly, the question was 
agitated to some extent, and early in 
1890 the trustees took the first definite 
step towards the accomplishment of the 
end sought to be gained. ‘With a view 
to a possible site for the new church, 
ground was bought early as 1885 by two 
of our members, Mr. Frank M. Warren 
and Mr. James Steel, with the purpose, if 
satisfactory when the building was . de- 
termined upon, to turn it over to the 
church at original cost and interest add- 
ed. The site selected proved to be ac- 
ceptable, and this transaction saved at 
least $6,000 to the church. Through 
the energy and untiring efforts of Rev. 
T. E. Clapp, of which too much cannot 
be said, sufficient funds were pledged to 
guarantee the’success of the work, and 
accordingly work on the foundation 
was begun about July 1st, and the entire 
foundation completed and enclosed by 
November 1st. Mr. Clapp, assisted by 
the general committee, again began so- 
liciting for funds early in the present 
year, and had all there seemed any need 
of pledged by May 1st. Shortly there- 
after the contract for the superstructure 
was let, and the work was begun about 
July tst. 

In this connection the unusual help- 
fulness of the Ladies’ Aid Society should 
be spoken of. The mothers and daugh- 
ters forming this body have shown a de- 
votion worthy of the highest praise. By 
their efforts at least $6,000 have been 
raised toward the church building and 
furnishing. 

The membership of this churchin 1870 
was 132; of that number but 38 now re- 
main. The present membership is 477. 


THE NEW CORNER-STONE. 


Last evening a large number of peo- 
ple assembled at the foundation of the 
new church, corner of East Park and 
Madison streets, and the following pro- 
gramme of exercises was carried out: 
Hymn, led by the choir; address, “Ob- 
ject of Meeting,” Rev. C. F. Clapp; 
reading of Scripture, Professor H. A. 
Shorey; invocation, Rev. David Wetzell 
of the Christian church; historical sketch, 
Deacon G. Shindler; short address, Rev. 
Warren H. Laudon, D.D., of the Pres- 
byterian church; hymn, led by the choir; 
short address, Rev. H. V. Rominger; 
address, Rev. C. F. Clapp; reading of 
list of contents of corner-stone, Deacon 
C. L. Fay; placing of the corner-stone, 
President of the Society; hymn, led by 
the choir; prayer, Rev. C. T. Whittlesey; 
benediction, Rev. Thomas L. Cole of 
the Episcopal church. 

Rev. Cephas F. Clapp, home mission- 
ary superintendent, had. charge of the 
meeting, the pastor, T. E. Clapp, being 
absent in London attending the Interna- 
tional Congregational Council. 


or more, were placed in the corner-stone, 
chiefly of a historical nature bearing 
more or less directly upon the develop- 
ment of the Congregational idea in 
Oregon. 

The building will cost about $90,000, 


1co feet square. The material will be 
of basaltic rock, in broken ashlar work, 
with trimmings of Tenino sandstone. 
The height of the main walls will be 
36 feet, the smaller towers go feet, and 
the main corner tower 165 feet. The 
ceiling in the auditorium will be 33 feet 
above the floor. On the lower floor will be 
classrooms, parlors and reception-rooms 
and a large room for the Sunday-school. 
On the upper floor will be the auditori- 
um, which will seat about 800 persons, the 
seats being arranged in a semicircle on a 
floor sloping down towardsthe pulpit. In 
the balcony will be seats for 350, making 
the seating about 1,150. Back of the 
pulpit, in the respective corners of the 
building, will be alarge room for young 
men and the pastor’s study. An elegant 
ceiling will be over the auditorium, and 
handsome chandeliers will furnish an 
abundance of light. The main tower 
will be of basaltic rock mostly, with the 
upper part of galvanized iron, and the 
entire outer portion of the building will 
be exceedingly attractive, while beauty 
of finish will characterize the interior. 
On Monday, 13th inst., Rev. H. L. 


was com pleted and 


Bates and family of the Eugene church 


and be ninety-four feet square on a lot 


tor from Novenber, 1849, to April 17, | 


A large number of articles, seventy 


Bend or of Hoquiam, or of Aberdeen, 


‘daunted purpose the present achieve- 


went to Seattle toremain about a month. 
Arrangements have been made to have 
the pulpit supplied most of the time 
during his absence. 
_ Last Friday evening Superintendent 
Clapp left for Huntington, in Eastern 
Oregon, 404: miles from Portland. He 
will organize a church of fourteen mem- 
bers there to-day. 
Rev. J. Staub preached at Scappoose 
last Sunday. There were fifty-three 
persons present at the service. = = 
July 19, 1891.. Gero. H. Himes. 
LETTER FROM REV. W. C. MERRITT. 
Epitor Paciric : Western Washing- 
ton 1s certainly remarkable in its won- 
derful harbors and waterways. Begin- 
ning with the Columbia river, upon the 
south, and going north, we come first to 
Willapa harbor, a beautiful sheet of wa- 
ter, affording safe entrance for the largest 
ships and steamers, and also wide, deep 
channels for sixteen miles inland to the 
protected roadstead and ample wharfage 
of Seuth Bend. About twenty miles 
further north lies that historic body of 
inland water known as Gray’s harbor. 
These bodies of water are so_ extensive 
as to. warrant, it would seem to me, dif- 
ferent names by which to designate 
them. While not so large as the mag-. 
nificent body of water entered through 
the Straits of Fuca, now of world-wide 
fame, our wonderful Puget Sound, still 
it would seem much more appropriate to 
call them bays or sounds, and then we 
could speak of the harbors of South 


thereby designating the anchorage ground 
at those points, AsI have said, you sail 
sixteen miles inland to the new city of 
South Bend, while the older city of 
Aberdeen, upon Gray’s harbor, is twenty 
miles from the Pacific. Most of the 
maps available to people outside of the 


that one gains no adequate idea of the 
extent of the territory under observation, 
or of the magnificent distances actually 
marked out. A recent trip to Southwestern 
Washington has been a revelation to 
me, and as I write with the spell of its 
wonders still upon me, I must allude to 
them... My errand was to assist in the 
Organization of a Congregational church 
in South Bend, the aspiring—and also 
to me inspiring—young city upon Wil- 
lapa harbor. As the official charts, 
which the Coast and Geodetic Survey 
are preparing, and will soon issue, are 
not yet available, it is not worth our 
while to enter the list of contestants as 


State of Washington are so_ small | 


| that he found other faithful ones of kin- 


dred spirit who zealously unite with him. 


fession of her faith. In the afternoon, 
a Sabbath-school of thirty 


a precious) hour, and one we shall not 


soon forget. One of the memibéfs of 


this church. is the Rev, J..T. Huson, 


| formerly a Congregational clergyman in 


Missouri ‘and Kansas; he will soon be 
seventy-three, and the writer acknowl- 


Fourteen were received by letter, and 
one, a young married lady, upon pro- 


-six was or- 
ganized, after which the church observ- 
ed its first communion service. It was 


of degeneration, but im process of evolu- 
tion. If, then, this complex and highly 


out a functional use, all the greater is the 
difficulty of cénceiving how it can have 
aided the survival of the fittest im the 
€arliest stages of its growth, It points, 


self {rom which it derives its meaning; 
it appears to be prophetic of the future. 


| If this result should be scientifically es- : 


tablished, it would lead to a profound 
‘modification ‘of the currént theory of 
evolution. If, instead of saying that 


edges the pleasure it afforded, a =f everything must have had a use, or it 


have the presente and help of this 


servant of the Lord in the work of this 


day. A subscription list for the erec- 
tion of the church building has been 
opened and has already upon it the 
pledges of responsible parties to the 
amount of $1,600, indicating the favor 
with which this new enterprise is receiv- 
ed. Among those whom the writer 
met while in South Bend were Mrs. 
and Miss Dyer of the First church, Oak- 
land, and also its former sweet singer— 
Mrs. Otis, now of Spokane, who were 
visiting their son and Brother R, B, 
Dyer,. the manager of the South Bend 
Mill, It was pleasant to find the Sab- 
bath so well observed in this new city, 
and it augurs well for the future. Of 
course the ubiquitous saloon and dance 
hall and brothel are not wanting, and 
earnest, hard work must be done, but 
we take courage over the good already 
taking root, and the moral fiber appar- 
ent. It was a pleasure to meet upon 
the journey thither the pastor of the 
Methodist church of South Bend, Rev. 
Mr. Davis, and to hear him give his un- 
qualified approval of the proposed or-: 
ganization. There is no violation here 
of denominational comity, or intrusion 
where you are not welcome. May the 
spirit of love and good will, which is so 
sweet now, ever characterize this church 
of Christ. | 

In returning it was necessary to stop 
over for the night in Aberdeen. While 
there I sought out our brethren of the 
Congregational church of that enterpris- 
ing young city. They have recently 
called Mr. Timothy C. Craig to supply 
them for a year. Mr. Craig has just 
graduated from Andover Seminary and 
comes to them very highly recommend- 
ed. He may reach them this week. 
The field has much that is very inviting 
and attractive in it. They have a beau- 
tiful church building, costing about 
$8,000, and capable of seating 350 pes- 


to which body of water offers the deep-— 
est and safest entrance, or to make un- 
supported assertions. This will be set- 
tled only by the charts now eagerly 
awaited. Until then, let each have the 
benefit of the doubt. It is not yet two 
years since the site of South Bend as a 
city secame the discovery of the South 
Bend Land Company. | 

It is still more recent that they con- 
vinced the Northern Pacific Railroad 


officials that this was the place at which 
to locate the ocean terminus of their 
great system. But this, it is claimed, 


extending its line to South Bend, from 
Chehalis, a distance of fifty-eight miles. 
Eight miles are graded from South Bend 
inland, and about twenty miles from 
Chehalis toward South Bend, leaving 
about half the distance todo, upon which 
some 600 men are now at work. It is 
expected the points will be connected 
this autumn, or early in 1892, when, for 
the first time, the new city will be really 
unveiled to the outside world. Up to 
the present it has been an expensive and 
somewhat difficult thing to go there, so 
that only determined spirits have reach- 
ed this goal of the N. P. R. R., and 
yet it has a population of at least two 
thousand. The older portion of the 
city, where the business center first de- 
veloped, is the western. The railroad 
will make its entrance from the east, and 
locate its wharves—some are already 
constructed—depots, shops, etc., about 
a mile east of the western part. Al- 
ready stores and hotels are opening up 
near the railroad center, while the large 
and really handsome Willapa hotel is 
approaching completion upon the high 
land close by. In the western, or older 
part of the city, three churches have al- 
ready organized—the Methodist, Baptist 
and Presbyterian, the first two having 
houses of worship already erected. But 
the eastern end of the city is developing 
very rapidly, and upon the Alta Vista 
addition, which is to be the choicest 
residence portion of the city, fine build- 
ings are already in process of erection, 
some to cost as high as $5,000 or $6,000. 

Building contracts have been placed 
upon a large portion of these lots, 
which by the way are 4ox120 feet; 
calling for buildings, costing not less 
than $1,000, to be erected within s‘x 
months. Quite a number of families 
are already in their homes in this part 
of the city. I counted over forty houses 
already or nearly completed, and it is 
here the youngest of our churches is 


named addition has been donated, and 
one adjoining contracted for; so they 
have a most desirable site for a church 


any other church; but in the midst of 
its own people and a growing settlement. 
Much of the preliminary work had been 
done, so that on Sunday, July rath, at 


‘the close of the morning service, fifteen | _ 


Christians were organized into the First 
Congregational church of South Bend, 
Washington. | 


Atkinson Memorial church, Tacoma, 
has been the moving spirit in the work 
already done, and to his earnest, un- 


ment is largely due. And this means 


has been now done, and the N. P. Co. is 


ple, to which can be added sittings for 
another hundred, by opening the Sab- 
bath-school room which adjoins. 

It is to be hoped that these two im- 
portant pulpits will be speedily filled by 


the right men. 


ACCOUNTING FOR HUMOR ON DAR- 


WINIAN PRINCIPLES. 


_ How are we, on Darwinian principles, 
to account for the development of that 
kind of humor which is unmixed with 


malice ? It is hardly satisfactory to say 


that the faculty of seeing the ludicrous 
in things adds to the joy of the com- 
munity, heightens its vitality by releas- 
ing a surplus fund of energy, and so in- 
directly increases the active powers of 
that tribe of people which has cultivated 
it, and the chances of their success in 
the struggle for existence. That might 
be true as applied to ourselves, but hard- 
ly as applied to early man. The pure 
ludicrous entered, indeed, but entered 
rarely and as a slight ingredient into his: 
anxious existence. There must have 
been far too little scope and occasion 
for it to admit of its adding appreciably 


theory, in the form in which it. 1s com- 
monly set forth by its scientific expon- 
ents—that is, as a mechanical, not a 
teleological, system—fails to account for 
the origin of non-malicious humor. It 
cannot point to any precise end served 
in its undeveloped forms. Recent mor- 
phological inquiry has a curious bearing 
on this point. Biologists have lately 
been busy discussing the meaning of a 
certain organ, to which in the present 
stage of its development it appears im- 
possible to assign any utilitarian value. 
The case I allude to is theelectric organ 
in the tail of the skate, on which Pro- 
fessor Cossar Ewart read a paper before 
the royal Society Trans. Vol. 
LXXIX). Other aquatic animals which 


possess such organs use them to advan- | 


tage as electric batteries against their 
foes. But the electric organ of the skate, 
though a most complicated mechanism, 
a structure as elaborate as any in the 
animal kingdom, appears to be of no 


located. A choice lot in the above. 


THE LAVAL “BABY” CREAM SEPARATOR 
FOR HAND POWER 
A Grand Machine for Small Dairies 


TURNS EASY, SIMPLE. 
PRACTICAL FOR AL... WHO MILK. 
Will extract all the Cream from 250 pounds of sweet mi 3 pa hour, 


home already secured, fully a mile from | 


Mr.. D. D. Clarke, formerly of the | 


benefit whatever to its possessor. The 
electricity which it is capable of gener- 
ating and discharging is so slight that it 
cannot be felt by the human hand, and 
is only audible in the telephone.. This 
inperceptible shock can scarcely be con- 


ceived as serving any purpose of defense. | 


Various convincing reasons are brought 
to prove that the organ is not in process 


to vital energy. In short, evolutionary |. 


could not have comeinto being, science 
has to say that everything must have 


philosophy of evolution will be altered. 
Now, evolution has, as it fancies, satis- 
factorily accounted for the growth and 
development of most of the faculties of 
the human mind. But it has not been 
able to explain the sense of the ludicrous 
except on the disproved assumption that 
it is in all. cases malignant in origin. 
On this subject the evolutionist may still 
have something more to say. Mean- 
while, looking to the mental facts as we 
find them, and accepting as.a provisional 
hypothesisthe scientific conclusions 
above referred to, we may suggest that 
the perception of the pure ludicrous, or 
non-malicious humor, in primitive man 
resembles the action .of the immature 
electric organ, which is’as, yet of no 
practical utility to its possessor, . but 
whose meaning and value are prospec- 
tive, and which will some day justify its 
own’ existence. — Selected. 


Excel all others as a family medicine. They 
are suited to every constitution, old and 
young, and, being sugar-coated, are agree- — 
able to take. Purely vegetable, they leave - 
no ill effects, but strengthen and regulate — 
the stomach, liver, and bowels, and restore 

/ @very organ to its normal function. For use 
either at home or abroad, on land or sea, 
these Pills 


Are the Best. 


* Ayer’s Pills have been used in my family 
for over thirty years. We find them an ex- 
cellent medicine in fevers, eruptive diseases, 
and all bilious troubles, and seldom call a 
physician. They are almost the only pill 
used in our neighborhood.’’— Redmon C. 
Comly, Row Lan P. O., W. Feliciana 
Parish,La. - 

“T have been in this country eight years, 
and, during all this time, neither I, nor any 
member of my family have used any other 
kind of medicine than Ayer’s Pills, but these — 
we always keep at hand, and I should not 
know how to get along without them.” — 
A. W. Soderberg, Lowell, Mass. | 

“T have used Ayer’s Cathartic Pills as a 


Family Medicine 


for 35 years, and they have always given the 
utmost satisfaction.” — James A. Thornton, 


Bloomington, Ind. 

“Two boxes of Ayer’s Pills cured me of 
severe headache, from which I was long @ 
sufferer.”— Emma Keyes, Hubbardstown, 


Ayer’s Pills, 


Dr. J. OC. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass. 
_ Sold by all Dealers in Medicine. 
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Pilgrim-land? 
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Finely illustrated; ¢ 
euth Bock per Ww 
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inspire us to try and build up our home 
department. Thenthe C.S. 5S. & P.S. 
have a powerful leaflet explaining the 
how and why, and a prepared sheet con- 


trust it to me. If there are any honest 
criticisms, I would be thankful for them. 
Doctor Cobb asks for suggestions from 
the Coast, and I have some frank ones 


wisely and delightfully the letters which are de V 

said to have passed between Seneca and the O ALL FOR : OLL E age BOOK. 
States Senate.”” W.D. McCracken describes 


tury, glorifying the names of queen and 
empress with the added dignity of wife, 
mother and Christian. Shé has kept 


ning so convenient a car. It is very 
democratic, too. Tourist passengers 
.on the cheaper cars can use it, and 
rightly. I ¢hink the best tourist cars of 
this line are better than those of other 
lines. They are better than I have seen 
elsewhere. They are well built, well 
cushioned with leather, and have many 
conveniences. With a little more atten- 
tion to cleanliness and privacy they will 
command increasing patronage. We 
Americans do not take kindly to second- 
class names. Tourist cars help us out. 
We are willing to go to hotels of modest 
price, but if “second-class house” is 
painted large on the building, we look 
farther. 

I am writing at Banff. I cannot tell 
you of the wonderful mountains from 
Glacier here, nor of the great glacier it- 
self, nor of the comely little inn. If 
you come this way, stop. When you 
leave the rapid Columbia, at a point 
where you cculd throw a trout line across 
it, you will feel as if you were leaving a 
friend. Fascinating river! Is its equal 
on the continent? What an interesting 
competition it would be in a school to 
hear different well-read and studious 
scholars advance the claims of the dif- 
ferent rivers! -In my present mood I 
would speak for the Columbia. I’m 


glad the Rockies and the Columbia hold 


a couple of hours, and you will be per- 
suaded that at least a host of them do. 
Well, are they reduced through intem- 
perance or dissipation? Again call with 
me, and not only sobriety, neatness, in- 
telligence, but integrity and spiritual faith 
are all evidenced. What does it mean ? 
As wealth increases, the artisan classes 
are reduced to less, and must be pinch- 
ed by smallerliving. There is a horrible 
rottenness somewhere in our customs, 
laws, institutions, when, driven by insati- 
able fear of want, the millionaire still 
struggles to secure himself by greater 
wealth; and the artisan, intelligent and 
trained, suffers eviction after eviction 
from inability to secure, not bread, not 
money, but just work—work honorably 
remunerated. 

The labor troubles at the mines of the 
Orezon Improvement Company at New- 
castle, in this county, are falsely repre- 
sented to the public from day to day as 
‘now about over.” The writer stood, a 
few days since, among a groupof miners 
and laboring men under a railroad 
bridge, and from their excited discus- 


sions found it hard to think the troubles . 


were over, or that fault rests even chiefly 
with: the laboring classes. Ignorant 


these men are not, upon the subject of |~ 


their grievances and their rights. When 
coal sells in Seattle at six dollars a ton, 


elegant edifice on the site of the old 
Methodist church costing $300,000, for 
stores and offices and a theater as large 


number of fine residences, are among 
the present and coming edifices of the 
place. There has also recently been 
completed for the M. E. church one of 
the finest buildings of the kind on this 
Coast, costing over $80,000. There are 
extensive manufactories of harvesting 
machinery, street cars, etc. The capac- 
ity of the various flouring mills is not 
equalled elsewhere in the State, while 
the shipping facilities for grain render it 
a great wheat center. 

Queen Victoria has just completed a 
reign of 54 years, there being cnly two 
British sovereigns who have exceeded 
her in this respect, Henry III, who 
reigned 56 years, and George III, 59 
years. She is also third with reference 
to age, she having been 72 years old on 
May 24th. Those who have exceeded 
her in this respect were George II, who 
died when he was nearly 77, and George 
III, who died at 81 years. 


Punctuality and yiety have much 
more in common than their inftial let- 


ter. 


as the Baldwin in San Francisco, and a |. 


‘““‘DOMESTIO”’ leads the trade in all practical 
improvements. 


29 POST ST., 


Bush S8St., bet. Montgomery& Sansome 


| comfort. 


$2; 
| board and 


| b 


A thimbleful of raor weighs more than a 
of Tarory Everybody kaows that the 


J. W. EVANS, General Agent, 
SAN FRANOISOO. 


BROOKLYN HOTEL 


(UNDER NEW MANAGEMENT) 


Adjoining First National Bank,S. F. 


Conducted on both the HKuropean and 
American plan. ‘This favorite Hotel is un- 
der the experienced management of Charles 
Montgomery, and is as good, if not the best, 
Family and Business Men’s Hotel in San 
Francisce. Homecomforts. Cuisine unex- 
celled. First-class service and the highest 
standard of respectability gua'anteed. (ur 
rooms cannot be surpassed for neatness and 
Board and room, per day, $1.25 to 
board and room, per week, $7 to $12; 
room, per month. $27.50 to $40. 
Single rooms, 50c to $1. Special rates bv the 
mouth. special rates to excursion and other 


Free coach to and from jthe 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 
The Fireman’s Fund Ins. Co. has less at risk in 


'§. F.. in proportion to its assets than the average 


of companies favorably patronized, having its 
agents scattered throughout the United States. 
ead Office, Company’s Building, 
401-405 CALIFORNIA sT., 8. F., 
S. W. Cor. Sansome. | 
D. J. Staples, President; Wm. J. Dutton, Vice- 
President; B. Faymonville, Secretary; George H. 
Tyson, Assistant Secretary; J. B. Levison,Marine 
Secretary. 


DENTIST. 


DR. FRANCES C. TREADWELL 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 
1504 Market st.,. - Rooms 13 & 14 
Opp. New City Hall, 8. F. 


Having had daily charge of the human 
mouth for many years, combined with close 
practical study, I am competent to execute 
all branches of dentistry. Extracting made 
easy with anesthetics. All styles of plate 
work executed. Natural expression restored. 
Gen! lemen’s, as well as ladies’ and children’s, 
teeth treated. 

Office Hours: 94.m to4P.M. 


G. D. MAYLE, 


Bakery, Confectionery and Coffee Parlors 


38 FOURTH STREET. 


Branch 427 Montgomery Bt., San Francisco. 
TELEPHONE 5219, 


Ber. Buse & Prxz 8ts._ - 
LARGEST STOCK ON THIS COAST 


Branch Store 


her promise she made in maiden inno- ) ae 
to offer. Only, friends, let us be one | taining a letter to be sent to those whose 
with our Saviour in pushing the battle | names are wanted; also pledge card; also gee 
all along the line until we go to him or | report card—the sheet a perforated one. | Boston. J 
she rose to wear it royally, saying, ‘I the 
” until he come. _ | Ask yourC.S,S. & P.S. Superintend-| Cure is th | 
The The Viewed from the line of poor human |ent for this leaflet and sheet, gentle dose fox All wha the all 
engines have -goodtabsy’ The ; ala endeavor and imperfect accomplishment, ‘reader, and examine the idea yourself. | dangers of miasmatic .regions should try it. | ho 
d d in th ; it seems like a weary trail fron: San Die- Jul 2; 189 I. Cs. Phe Le Always ready for use, and, if taken according a a gy Py 3 ; 
o net stand out in the weather as in go to Puget Sound. Remembering the | ic alc Sah ) to directions, warranted a sure cure for all ma- | >: 
the old country. The bridges are strong. 8 larial disorders. | rie 
homes that have welcomed us, and the STOCKTON. he 
; , est On the | altars from which we have risen re- ee , Did you ever go within a mile of a soap fac- 
continent. I see nothing but these solid fresher tw th f th d The Congregational church is rejoic- | tory? If so, you know what material they ed 
sheds to remark upon as surpassing our ing in the possession of make soap of. Dobbins’ Electric Soap factory wit 
line of light and love shines like the | y 
American roads. We use not pounds, ‘ called the “ Vocallion,” a combinati is as free from odor as a chair factory. Try it : nai 
shillings and pence, but dollars and path to heaven, and has tied our hearts | d once. Ask your grocer for it. Take no imita- E hi ° 
8 in its coil. We have the mathematics oF pipes and reeds costing $ 5°, and, tion. veryt 1n these lines with which 
to show that no with a large and fine choir, they are fa- | 
now much of the American cents. . vored with excellent music. For a year|,.°° sf 4 8 eacon’s widow and our +o a © 
Nickels pass. Policemen here wear red or more past there have been additio to urn ish a home completely. 
glorious diocese. —To Him be the praise! P NS in THE PAcIFIc office excellent unfermented 
coats and ride good horses. They have | A qaresg Minneapolis. to the church by letter and on confes- | wine. Price, 75 cents per bottle. | Pee 
_ an alert, ready look. They are not as Epwin § Wituiams, | Sion at every communion. Pastor Sink} |... 3 at the Wonder Hat, Fl Special Prices to Churches and Sunday Schools. = 
big as Our city blue-coats, but they look) ALBERTA. is greatly encouraged. Store tha4) 4 
brave. - The city is rapidly improving. The | ket street. New Hats, new Flowers, new 6 41 t 6 4'7 MW k ¢ ae 
have never many people SEATTLE LETTER. for | Laces, low prices. oO alr e ree 
studying their guide- s and makin whic Ongress has appropriate - : | 
of travel on the Hosts of workingmen of the artisan | a new belch — 
car of this C. P. R. route. It tells the | Classes crying for work on our streets! | ing at the junction of the Southern Pa- PATRONIZE HOME INDUSTRY. OS eT ee FRAME vars 
What does it mean? Do the ll : 
story of the magnificent scenery as well at does it mean? Wo they really | cific railroad and the Oakdale branch, THE LARGEST CO. WEST OF N. Y. C. HERRM ANN & C0 
as the wit of the C. P. R. Co. in plan- | desire work? Visit with the writer for! very large new flouring mill, and an NSURE IN THE 7 | ° 
| Importers and Manufacturers of 
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HATS & CAPS 


332-336 KEARNY STREET, 


San 


TO CHOOSE FROM. 


THE FINEST HATS AT THE LOWE’ 
PBIOES 


1214 Market Street; 
above Taylor. 


We offer for the next thirty days, to al! 


cash buyers, the celebrated 


HUMBOLDT WASHER 
Which Las sold heretofore at from $10 to $12 


FOR $6.00. 


The bot'om clear out of prices on many 
manufactured articles. Do not be misled 29 


to values. Send for our 40-pege catalogue, 
the Home Circle giving figuies on every” 
thing you use or need. Address 

SMITH?S CASH STORE 
416 & 418 Front St., Sam Freancie® 
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